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LUCID INTERVALS * 





Patient—Are you fond of lobster salad, 
doctor? 

Doctor—No, I’m not fond of it, but ’m 
grateful to it. 


Chauffeur—Don’t stand gaping there! 
Fetch the village doctor. 
Farmer—It’s him you have run over! 


Young Flapper—Your people are rather 
strict with you, aren’t they, Basil? 

Her Escort—Oh, frightfully. They ex- 
pect me to be home by breakfast time every 
morning! 


“T can’t learn the Charleston!” 

“Why not?” 

“IT don’t know. 
mentally.” 


Perhaps I’m too sound 


Edward—Betty looks so sweet I want to 
kiss her again. 

Edwin—Again? When did you kiss her? 

Edward—I didn’t. But I’ve wanted to sev- 
eral times already. 





1st Fisherman—You should have brought 
your wife along. 

2nd Ditto—I would have done it but it 
gives her nervous prostration to see the 
worms put on the hook.—Paris Rire. 


Sunday-school teacher—This is becoming 
a dreadfully wicked world. There’s a base- 
ball game going on now right under our 
very windows. 

Small boy—Have you heard what the 
score is? 


“Does Mr. Jones live here?” asked the 
man of the maid at the door. 

“No, sir.” 

“Does he live in this street?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know his number?” 

“No, sir; but it’ll be on the door.” 


“Did Liza Jane get a good man when 
she married down in Memphis?” 

“She sure did! Married him right out of 
the jailhouse. He didn’t have no time to 
get in no trouble.” 


“T think I heard the bell,” said Mrs. Alden 
to her new servant. 

“Yes, it was the bell,” replied the servant. 

“Well, hurry up and answer it. It’s sure 
to be some friends making a call.” 

“You go, ma’am. You know them so 
much better than I do.” 


Friend—I just saw a young man trying to 
kiss your daughter. 

Modern Mother—Did he succeed? 

Friend—No. ; 

Modern Mother—Then it wasn’t my 
daughter. 


Professor Matteossian made the acquaint- 
ance of a young woman whom he wanted 
to impress favorably. 
After much thought he decided to take 
her for a walk on Main street. Before they 
had gone very far Matteossian stopped his 


What could he do?’ 


companion in front of a store window 
where he pointed at a display of highly- 
colored silk shirts. 

“See those shirts?” he said. “I have 12 
like those, and I take a bath every day.” 


Husband—Do you believe in the theory 
that the greatness of a father often proves 
a stumbling-block to the advancement of 
his son? 

Wife—I do. But I am thankful, John, 
that our boy will never be handicaped in 
that way. 


“How are you feeling today?” asked the 
doctor, looking keenly at his patient. 

“Not at all well.” : 

“Did you take the medicine I prescribed 
for you?” 

Vee” 

“And the diet? I think I told you to eat 
only such food as could be easily digested 
by a three-year-old child. Did you follow 
my instructions?” 

“Yes, doctor. I ate two handfuls of mud, 
a piece of orange peel, a shoe button, and a 
couple of matches.” 


“Algy,” she remarked, “how funny you 
look tonight!” 

“Yes, dear,” answered her husband. “I’m 
trying to raise a mustache. I wonder what 
color it will be when it comes out?” 

“Why,” she said, as she looked closely 
at his upper lip, “gray, according to the 
rate it appears to be growing.” 


He—Let’s spoon. 

She—Uh huh. 

He—You don’t seem so keen for it. 
that couple in the car? 
to enjoy themselves. 

She—Big boy, if that’s spooning, let’s 
shovel. 


See 
They know how 


Wife—I took the recipe for this cake out 
of the cookbook. 

Hub (sampling the soggy thing)—You did 
perfectly right. It never should have been 
put in. 








Fashionable Female, to Interior Decora- 
tion Expert—I want you to decorate the 
under side of all the tables and other things 


of the sort in the house. I have just re- 
alized that it is really the only view dear 
little Toto gets of them.—London Humorist. 


They were discussing matters of village 
importance. The talk drifted to Joe Smith. 
“Yes,” said one, “just before Joe died he 
made his wife promise she wouldn’t marry 
again.” 

“Ah,” replied another, “poor old Joe—he 
always was kind to his fellow-men.” 


Hostess—You can’t imagine how bad my 
husband’s eyesight is getting. Only today 
he mistook me for the nursemaid. 

Friend—And she’s such a pretty girl, too. 


Mrs. Hawkins—And have you made all 
the arrangements for your wedding, my 
dear? oa 


Miss Jorkins—Well, not quite all. I’ve 


got to buy my trousseau and rent a house 
and get my husband a job and buy him a 
suit of clothes and get some regular wash- 
ing work to do. And then I’m to name the 
happy day. 


Chappy—Was your Dora’s costume rare? 


Happy—Rare. Ill say. It was almost 
extinct. 








“That reminds me, Mary, I have an ap- 
pointment with the dentist this afternoon.” 
—Collier’s. 


“And did you have a honeymoon, Mandy?” 
asked her mistress of her colored laundress. 

“We-e-ell,” was the hesitating reply, 
“Rastus done he’ped me wid de washin’s de 
fust two weeks.” 


“So you did pretty well with your French 
while in France, eh?” 

“Yes, most of the Americans over there 
understood what I said.” 


“Sir, I would 
daughter.” 

“What’s your occupation?” } 

“Radio announcer.” i 

“Take her. You’re the first man who ever ] 
said good night and meant it.” 








like to marry your 


Marian—I wish, dear, you would discuss 
with me some of the things we need for the 
house. | 
Joe—All right, what are they? | 
Marian—Well, to begin with, we ought to 
have a new dress. 


“Rastus, does you love me?” 
“Mandy, you is one woman I don’t like 
none other no better than.” 


Dora—I think Jack is horrid! He sent me 
28 roses for my birthday. I'll never speak 
to him again. 

Cora—You shouldn’t be angry with him 
for that, dear. Perhaps he couldn’t afford 
any more. — 


“Did your aunt remember you when she 
made her wili?” 
“I expect so; she left me out.” 


Judge—You say this man stole your 
watch. Do I understand that you prefer 
the charge against him? 

Pat—Well, no, your honor. I prefer the 
watch if it’s all the same to you. 


Brown—Do you and your wife have simi- 
lar views? 
Black—On second thought—yes. 





Cannibal—What are you thinking of? 
His Wife—Whom we’ll have for dinner 
tomorrow. 


An Irishman, while crossing the ocean, 
was seasick. 

“It’s all right, old man,” said an acquaint- 
ance, “you’re not dead yet.” 

“True,” moaned the sufferer, “but it’s 
only the hope of dying keeps me alive.” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


WE VISIT THE ‘*SESQUI’’ 


A visitor’s impression of the Phila- 
delphia sesquicentennial seems to be 
based primarily on how it measures up 
to his anticipations. 

Those who go there with great expec- 
tations are likely to be disappointed. 
Many are. In fact, the exposition has 
not proved as popular as had been 
hoped. But those who are less exacting 
will find the “sesqui” well worth a 
visit. 

However, we cannot advise the aver- 
age reader to make a long journey for 
the sole purpose of being numbered 
among the sesqui’s visitors. Frankly, 
the Philadelphia exposition does not 
measure up to the Columbian exposi- 
tion at Chicago or some other famous 
world’s fairs such as the one at St. 
Louis in 1904 or the centennial at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876. Those who are be- 
forehand acquainted with this fact are 
likely to come away from the sesqui 
better pleased. : 

There had been so much conflict of 
opinion over the sesqui that the Path- 
finder on July 31 announced that it 
would make its own investigation. To 
further our policy of fair play two dif- 
ferent editors made separate trips to 
the exposition. One saw it in August. 





The Tower of Light is the central unit in 
the illumination scheme at the exposition. 
Even then, nearly three months after 
its opening, it was far from being com- 
plete. The other editor delayed his 
trip until September, after it was an- 
nounced that all exhibits were open. 
They were not. 

The conclusion of both editors is the 
same. They strongly recommend asesqui 
visit to anyone who happens to. live or 
be traveling in the vicinity but they 





cannot honestly urge a person living at 
a great distance to make a special trip 
for this purpose. 

It would seem that sesqui officials 
made a big blunder in opening the ex- 
position when it was only partly com- 
pleted. For a month or more buildings, 
exhibits and walks were in such shape 
that the visitor could not help but be 
disappointed. If the visitor happened 
to be from out of town, as many were, 
he went back home and said uncompli- 
mentary things about the sesqui. This 
has probably discouraged many per- 
sons from going to Philadelphia who 
otherwise would. 

Another error was made in afflicting 
the exposition with such a jawbreaking 
term as “sesquicentennial.” Though 
this word (meaning 150th anniversary) 
is a perfectly proper one, it is not “pep- 
py” enough for popular usage. The best 
the people have done with it is to 
shorten it to “sesqui.” A term like 
“world’s fair” has a better appeal and 
might have done wonders for what -is 
now termed the Quaker City “flop.” Also 
it may be that the drawing power of 
expositions is waning as the popularity 
of movies, radio and the auto waxes. 
Local politics, real estate speculation, 
bad management and poor advertising 
are contributing factors. 


Government officials, railroad men 
and showmen all express amazement at 
the public’s “apathy” toward the sesqui. 
If the attraction closes Dec. 31, as orig- 
inally planned, it will have represented 
an outlay of $100,000,000. Only a little 
more than 1,000,000 persons have passed 
through its gates. This is poor support 
for an international exhibition. Nearly 
30,000,000 people attended the Chicago 
fair and the Philadelphia centennial at- 
tracted 10,000,000. The sesqui’s re- 
ceipts do not cover operating costs. The 
daily loss is estimated at $50,000. Mayor 
Kendrick and others interested are at 
their wits end to secure enough money 
to keep the enterprise going. 


In effect, a hoodoo seems to hang over 
the sesqui. Some Philadelphians have 
begun to-refer to it as the “sickly ses- 
qui.” The weather has been very un- 
favorable, for one thing. It has meant 
many repairs to the delicately tinted 
temporary buildings, has mired path- 
ways and overflowed lagoons to the 
detriment of adjacent concessions. The 
great spectacle called “Freedom,” for in- 
stance, has been rained out many times. 
Though insured against rain it has been 
unable to collect because the quantity 
of water which fell was just short of 
the amount stipulated in the contract. 
Then, too, the fuss over the 1794 Sun- 
day blue law means a money loss be- 
cause no fees other than the regular 
admission charges may be collected on 
the Sabbath. As a result, scenic rail- 





ways and other paid concessions must 
be run free on that day. 

The sesqui is part of the common 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Although many foreign coun- 
tries backed out of participating at the 
last moment, there is still plenty to see 
just for the regular gate admission. The 
places which charge an extra admis- 
sion fee are comparatively few in num- 
ber. After personally inspecting the 
free exhibits we can easily understand 








Gondolas Ply the Waters of Lagoons 


how one of our readers claims to have 
visited the Quaker City’s “Big Show” 
exactly 11 times, spending approximate- 
ly eight hours within the gates each 
time, but has not yet seen half of the 
exhibits. 

Both of our editors were pleased by 
the unusual pains taken by the exposi- 
tion to add to the comfort of its patrons. 
The city railway system has built spe- 
cial motor sightseeing buses of the 
‘“jaunting car” type. The passengers 
sit on long seats running lengthwise 
with the car so that they face outward. 
There are no sides. These queer ma- 
chines go to all points on the exposi- 
tion grounds which, including the navy 
yard as a side attraction, take in 2000 
acres. The fare is 10 cents. Our only 
kick was that no one line makes a com- 
plete circuit of the place and changing 
cars makes such a trip cost about 30 
cents. 

The main exposition buildings are 
huge and there is plenty of aisle space 
to avoid crowding. The streets, too, are 
wide. Many are permanently paved. 
To the tourist who arrives in Philadel- 
phia on any day except Saturdays and 
Sundays we suggest that he take his 
car into the grounds. There is plenty of 
parking space. Benches under spread- 
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ing California-style lawn umbrellas and 
_ chairs in many buildings offer resting 
places to the weary without charge. 
There is a free playground for children. 

Admission to all the government and 
state buildings and almost all the for- 
eign buildings is free. Of course, charge 
is made for such private concessions as 
the roller coaster and other freak rides, 
“The Battle of Gettysburg,” a cyclo- 
rama; “Fire and Flames,” a fire-fighting 
spectacle; “Treasure Island,” late of the 
Wembley (England) exposition and af- 
fording amusements for youngsters; 
Sulgrave manor, a replica of the ances- 
tral home of the Washington family in 
England, and the miniature dollhouse, a 
gift to Queen Mary and featured at the 
British exhibit. 

But the free list more than balances 
the other. The Pathfinder editors were 
especially interested in a reproduction 
of old Market street, Philadelphia, 1776 
style. Not only are the dozen or so 
buildings full size and otherwise mod- 
eled after the originals but they are fur- 
nished and decorated to taste. Benja- 
min Franklin’s print shop is there, also 
an old blacksmith shop, the office of the 
Continental government’s secretary of 
foreign affairs, the town hall, Friends’ 
meeting house and the homes of some 
famous early Americans. The streets, 
sidewalks and street lamps are of colo- 
nial style. Also to be seen here are a 
plow, coach, sleigh and other equip- 
ment of that day. 


The New Jersey building is pattern- 
ed after a famous Revolutionary bar- 
racks. The other state buildings are of 
amore modern type. Inside are shown 
examples of manufacturing and agricul- 
tural products. Pennsylvania has the 
most elaborate state building. Even 
Pittsburgh has a building of its own. The 
Y. W. C. A. building is a replica of Mt. 
Vernon. Here a very good lunch is 
served for about half a dollar. In all 
the large buildings, for that matter, are 
neat quick-lunch restaurants where cof- 
fee, sandwiches etc. can be obtained at 
city prices. The sesqui officials are to 
be complimented for keeping down 
these prices. They have hit the “official 
program” graft by limiting the price of 
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these books to 10 cents. Souvenir coins, 
medals and other objects are being sold 
but games of chance such as roulette 
wheels, throwing rings over canes etc. 
are missing. 

A whole day could be spent at the 
palace of liberal arts and the adjacent 
agricultural and food products palace. 


Dh aoa, NERF Ae 
ESE CE ae Na a 


One of the three entrances to the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manufactures. 


These are located near the main en- 
trance gate and contain a wealth of in- 
teresting material. It is true that ob- 
jects are being sold in these buildings 
but no-one is obliged to buy. Here will 
be found many of the private foreign ex- 
hibits, ranging from rugs to perfumes. 
The two “palaces” are separated by a 
model postoffice (where mail is actual- 
ly handled) which is surmounted by the 
tower of light. 


Of exceptional interest to our investi- 
gators were the great auditorium hous- 
ing transportation, machinery, minesand 
metallurgy exhibits. Here will be found 
the giant seaplane NC-4 which flew 
across the Atlantic in 1919 and many 
other types of aircraft, modern and ob- 
solete. Various types of locomotives 
are on view. A giant “Santa Fe” type 
engine demonstrates an automatic stok- 
ing device. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the National Museum have sent 











The West Point military academy gives as much attention to 

the physical education of the cadets as it does to their mental 

A view of a small portion of the plebe class under- 
going instruction in calesthenics. 


education. 


some of their most 
interesting exhib- 
its. Included are 
examples of Amer- 
ican army uni- 
forms, insignia 
and weapons from 
Revolutionary to 
modern times. The 
government has on 
view examples of 
the formal com- 
missions given to 
cabinet members. 
The government 
printing office gives 
an idea of how 
money is made in 
a practical demon- 
stration of certifi- 
cate printing. In 
the shipping board 
exhibit are models 
of the Leviathan 
and other ocean 
greyhounds.  In- 
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dians demonstrate their work. Just 
back of this building is the Philadel- 
phia navy yard where visitors are 
permitted to inspect various war ves- 
sels including the “Olympia,” Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship; the “Constellation,” 
the oldest ship in commission, and the 


“Cheyenne,” the last of the old moni- .- 


tors. There is also a naval historical 
museum. Not far away is the special 
exposition military camp where marines 
and infantrymen give daily parades. 

Just beyond the canvas-inclosed lake 
which serves as a swimming pool and 
exhibition ground for the prowess of 
Gertrude Ederle, English channel swim- 
mer, is the palace of fine arts. which 
contains a truly worth-while world col- 
lection of art objects. Of interest to 
educators and students alike is the edu- 
cation building. One of the most inter- 
esting things here is the statue of “Lad- 
die Boy,” President Harding’s pet Aire- 
dale, made of pennies contributed by 
newsboys. On Edgewater lake is the 
tiny sailboat in which four modern vik- 
ings recently crossed the ocean from 
Norway. (Both the statue and boat 
were described and pictured in our 
Aug. 28 issue.) 

But, of course, these are our own 
views. However, so many readers re- 
quested our candid opinion that we pass 
it along for what it is worth. No doubt 
many people will disagree with us and, 
like Secretary of Commerce Hoover, en- 
thusiastically herald the sesqui as “an 
excellent and noble exhibition that mer- 
its larger attendance than it has had.” 


POSTHUMOUS FILMS POPULAR 


By deciding to continue the showing 
of films starring the late Rodolph Valen- 
tino, the movie industry does an “about 
face” on one of its pet policies. When 
Barbara La Marr, screen “vamp,” died 
early this year, the industry solemnly 
and emphatically let it be known that 
all her pictures would be immediately 
withdrawn. This was not in deference 
to the dead star but because, as the 
producers explained, the public loses in- 
terest in dead favorites. It was claimed 
that posthumous films are a drug on the 
market. As examples the producers cit- 
ed the case of Wallace Reid, Olive 
Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, Max 
Linder and a score of other idols of a 
past day, going as far back as John 
Bunny, filmland’s pioneer comedian. 

But this policy was not adhered to. 
Pictures showing Barbara La Marr con- 
tinued to be exhibited just as if this 
actress still lived. However, in the case 
of Valentino the industry does not again 
run the risk of being called inconsistent. 
It freely admits that though the “sheik” 
has passed to his reward his films are 
drawing greater crowds than before. 





And the industry is cashing in on his— 


post-death popularity. It has ransacked 
the film storehouses for any and all pic- 


tures in which Valentino ever appeared, | 


even his early efforts. Resurrection of 
these films is now said to be earning 
$30,000 a day in royalties for the dead 
star’s heirs. 
this because in life Valentino spent his 
$2,000,000 fortune as fast as he earned it. 

A possible explanation of this change 
of front rests in circumstances sur- 


The latter will appreciate. 
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rounding the premature deaths of some 
movie stars. Valentino succumbed to 
illness at a time when his press agents 
were getting in their best work. Conse- 
quently, film fans regard him not only 
as an idol but as a martyr. The unusual 
and unhappy factors in the deaths of 
Olive Thomas, Wallace Reid, Sidney 
Drew and Max Linder served to shatter 
the glamour which once surrounded 
them and the public promptly lost in- 
terest, just as it did in “Fatty” Arbuckle 
when his behavior was questioned. It 
was, however, somewhat against its de- 


‘sires that the movie industry was forced 


by a popular sentiment to remove Ar- 
buckle’s pictures from the screen. Sev- 
eral times it tried to restore them but 
each time there was loud protest. Today 
Arbuckle is a director but fate seems 
to have blasted any hope of his ever 
rising to his envious old-time popularity. 


STILL DICKER OVER LUSITANIA 


It was on May 7, 1915, that the British 
steamship Lusitania, then the largest 
ship in the world, was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine off the Irish coast. 
Among the 1198 persons that lost their 
lives 128 were Americans. 

More than 11 years after this horror 





_ the mixed claims commission represent- 


ing the United States and Germany are 
winding up the claims resulting from 
the American loss of life. The 12,000 
original claims amounted to $1,500,000,- 
000. The commission has allowed only 
$2;500,000. About 1200 claims remain to 
be settled. The commission did not try 
to fix the value of the life of the victim 
but its monetary value to dependents. 
That is why it refused to make any 
award to the heirs of Alfred Vander- 
bilt yet awarded a mechanic $10,000. 
The largest award, $130,000, went to a 
dependent widow. 


FIRST WOMEN’S PRISON 


The first federal prison for women— 
to be run by and for women—is being 
built near Alderson, W. Va., not far from 
fashionable White Sulphur Springs. 
There will be no walls. The establish- 
ment will be run on the cottage plan, 
that is to say the inmates will be housed 
in groups. The institution will take 
care of women federal prisoners now 
confined in state prisons. They will re- 
ceive occupational training. The gov- 
ernment has three prisons for men— 
Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., and 
McNeil island, Cal.—but heretofore it 
has had no prison for women. 

The new federal prison for women is 
the outcome of agitation by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and As- 
sistant Atty.-Gen. Mabel Willebrandt, 
who-supefvises all federal penal insti- 
tutions. The women’s prison will cost 
about $2,500,000. The last congress au- 
thorized the appropriation that ac- 
quired 500 acres of land for the institu- 
tion. Some of the property was given 
the government. 

The site of the prison is about the 
center of the federal women prisoners’ 
population. Most of the offenders are 
in the East. Trafficking in drugs and 
liquor are the principal causes of their 
conviction. No woman is ever sent to 
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the regular federal prisons. When sen- 
tenced in the federal courts to less than 
a year they serve their time in county 
or city jails or workhouses. Those get- 
ting longer terms go to state institutions. 


MONUMENT TO APPLE 


The craze to erect monuments has in 
late years been extended to cover me- 
morial shafts to such things as hogs, 
chickens, cows, oranges, corn etc. But 
the first monument to the apple, it is 
claimed, was recently unveiled at Cor- 
nelia, Ga. Incidentally, it is said to be 
the largest replica of that fruit ever 
made. The “apple” is of steel, measures 
22 feet in circumference, and weighs 
5200 pounds. It surmounts a pillar. 








An Apple of Steel 


An inscription on the base reads: “Ha- 
bersham County, Georgia, the Home of 


the Big Red Apple.” This odd monu- 
ment was made possible by funds raised 
by local apple-growers. 


IN THE COURTS 


A foreign merchant vessel has the 
same immunity from the United States 
courts as a foreign warship, the su- 
preme court held in the case of the 
Italian steamship Pesaro libeled at New 
York. The case was carried to the high 
tribunal by the Italian ambassador. 

Suit to oust the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Akron from doing busi- 
ness in Ohio was filed with the state su- 
preme court by G. Walter Booth, prose- 
cuting attorney of Summit county. In 
another action he seeks to remove the 
company’s board of directors. Illegal 





‘issuance of stock is charged. 


The New York supreme court ruled 
that persons injured in a common acci- 
dent have a right to sue together in a 


single action. This, it is argued, would 


alleviate crowded conditions in many 
courts. ~ 

The Radio Corporation of America 
and the interlocking General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Co. con- 
trol all rights to “selective tuning sys- 
tem” radio sets, Federal Judge Bodine 
of Trenton, N. J., decided in enjoining 
the Splitdorf Electrical Co. from mak- 
ing a receiving set embodying that prin- 
ciple. Ernst Alexander, who obtained 
the basic patents in 1916, assigned them 
to the Radio Corp. 

An alien cannot legally adopt an 
American citizen who is a minor, Justice 
McCoy decreed in equity court at Wash- 
ington in the case of an alien couple who 
wished to adopt a granddaughter who 
happened to be an American. 

When Ivan Kalmykov died in San 
Francisco he bequeathed five valuable 
paintings to the soviet government. A 
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relative contested the will, contending 
that the Russian government could not 
inherit property in this country, but the 
courts decided the pictures should go to 
Russia. 

A man was haled before the Los An- 
geles superior court to explain alimony 
delinquencies. He said he had no money. 
But the court found out that he played 
golf frequently and hired a caddy. Con- 
sequently, he was sentenced to carry 
his own golf clubs until his business 
(and possibly his game) improves. 

Three rabbis conducted an ancient 
ritual in a Chicago skyscraper in issuing 
a “bill of divorcement” under the law 
of Moses. The Hebrew divorce was 
made legal when it was confirmed by 
the regular courts. 

Vice-Chancellor Ingersoll of Atlantic 
City, N. J., pondered deeply over a pe- 
tition for an injunction to prevent a man 
from lying across the path of his neigh- 
bor’s auto. Trouble over a property 
deal, it is said, caused one of the dis- 
putants fo insist on stretching himself 
across the driveway whenever the other 
sought entrance to the property. 

Declaring that she became “over- 
weight” from an injury to her thyroid 
gland as the result of an auto accident, 
a Washington woman entered suit for 
$25,000 damages against the owner of 
the offending car. 

Instead of committing one autoist to 
jail for manslaughter, Judge Morrow at 
Uniontown, Pa., sentenced the defend- 
ant to pay $10 a week for five years to 
the widow of the man his auto killed. 


LADY ASTOR PRAISES WOMEN 


“Why is so much made of the failure 
of ‘Ma’ Ferguson of Texas and so little 
of the success of Gov. Ross of Wyo- 
ming?” asked Lady Astor, the former 
Nancy Langhorne, at a dinner tendered 
her in New York by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, president of the League of 
Women Voters, prior to Lady Astor’s 
return to England. Declaring this a 
“transient time for women,” the Vir- 
ginia girl who renounced her citizen- 
ship to marry an English lord, asserted 
that it is women who “are going to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 
“Women,” she added, “are not as uncer- 
tain as some men would have youthink.” 
There was much applause when she 
predicted that some day the United 
States will have a woman as its presi- 
dent. As for American prohibition, 
Lady Astor remarked that “the people 
who are saying that prohibition is a 
failure are the ones who have failed to 
try it, and the people who deplore the 
lawlessness of rum-runners are the ones 
who are breaking the law themselves.” 


FASCISTS AND REDS ASSAILED 


“Drive fascism from the face of the 
earth,” urged President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor in ad- 
dressing the Anti-Fascist Alliance in 
session at Carnegie hall, New York. 
Declaring that he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the movement, Mr. 
Green remarked: . 

“Fascism stands for repression and 
denial of freedom and democracy, and 
any movement which is seeking to 
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deny the natural expression of the hu- 
man race is an enemy in society,” 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, said in a Washington 
statement that the value of our congress 
is attacked by those who favor the Mus- 
solini idea. . 

- American workers «were — warned 
against “red” activities by Secretary of 
Labor Davis in a Labor day address at 
the state fair grounds at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

“Communists,” he remarked, “have 
contributed nothing to the wealth of 
nations. They are not the sort of men 
who have built up America. It was not 
such as they that subdued the wilder- 
ness, built towns and cities, cultivated 
farms, invented machines, supplied sci- 
ence to industry or directed labor intel- 
ligently. The kind of work that leads 
to wealth never was in their line. I will 
defy anyone to cite a single instance in 
the history of the world where a com- 
munist agitator ever pointed out a prac- 
tical method to increase the wealth of 
the world or his nation.” 


ANOTHER ‘‘MISS AMERICA’’ 


The popular asumption that “gentle- 
men prefer blondes” did not hold true 
at the Atlantic City beauty contest 
where Miss Norma Smallwood of Tulsa, 
Okla., was crowned “Miss America” for 
1926. Not only is the 18-year-old miss 
a striking brunette but she is so old- 
fashioned as to wear long hair. Her 
style is the antithesis of the “flapper.” 
Miss Marjorie Joesting, 22, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who took second place, 
also is unbobbed. The latter, however, 
is a decided blonde. Seventy-three 
girls from all parts of the country com- 
peted in the annual event. The judges 
were artists, sculptors and stage and 
screen producers. 

Miss Smallwood is five feet, four 
inches tall, weighs 118 pounds and has 
blue eyes and dark brown wavy hair. 
She has been studying art at the Okla- 
homa College for Women but in view of 
her sudden bid for popularity may ac- 
cept a stage or screen contract. Miss 
Fay Lanphier of Oakland, Cal., who 
won last year’s contest, is said to have 
profited $50,000 from resulting contracts. 


MORE PRIMARY RESULTS 

The administration lost another sen- 
ate seat when Gov. Blaine defeated 
Senator Lenroot for the Wisconsin sen- 
atorial nomination. Blaine, wet and 
anti-world court, was backed by the La 
Follette faction. Lenroot, who deserted 
the elder La Follette, is pro-court. Al- 
ways considered dry, he came out dur- 
ing his campaign in favor of a beer ref- 
erendum. The administration refused 
to openly help Lenroot but President 
Coolidge made an indirect appeal to 
Wisconsin’s Scandinavian voters by 
citing Lenroot to the visiting crown 
prince of Sweden as a splendid example 
of an American of Swedish ancestry. 
Lenroot now announces that he will not 
support Blaine; contending that if he 
did so he would lose his “self-respect.” 
However, the La Follette forces lost 
the Wisconsin gubernatorial nomina- 
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tion when Herman Ekern, their candi- 
date, was defeated by Fred Zimmer- 
man, once a La Follette rooter but who 
quit the progressives because of a disa- 


greement over “Young Bob’s” policies. - 


Senator Moses, dry and world court 
opponent, was renominated in New 
Hampshire. Though a Republican, Mo- 
ses is very outspoken and sometimes 
embarrasses the administration. He is 
president pro tem of the senate. His 
nearest rival was former Gov. Bass. The 
Democrats nominated Robert Murchie 





Senator Lenroot, defeated for renomination 

in Wisconsin by Gov. Blaine, led the admin- 

istration fight for adherence to the world 

court against the opposition headed by 
Senator Borah of Idaho. 


to oppose Moses. Gov. Winant, who 
supported Bass, was defeated by Hunt- 
ley Spaulding for the G. O. P. guberna- 
torial nomination. 

Nevada Republicans renominated 
Senator Oddie, pro-court. His rival was 
Mayor Roberts of Reno. The Demo- 
crats nominated Raymond Baker, world 
court advocate, for senator. 

Senator George, pro-court, was re- 
nominated by Georgia Democrats over 
Chief Justice Russell of the state su- 
preme court. Rep. Upshaw, Democrat 
and stalwart dry, met defeat in the 
fifth congressional district from Leslie 
Steele, also dry. 

Senator Cameron, Republican, was 
renominated in Arizona where Gov. 
Hunt, Democrat, was renominated for 
his sixth term. Carl Hayden, Arizona’s 
lone congressman, was renominated by 
the Democrats. 

In Massachusetts Senator Butler, 
President Coolidge’s right hand man, 
was unopposed for renomination. 


COLOMBIA PAID OFF 


In ordering payment of $5,000,000 to 
Colombia, the treasury closed an ac- 
count with that South American repub- 
lic resulting from our building of the 
Panama canal. 

In 1902 Colombia (there was then no 
Panama republic) offered Uncle Sam 
the canal property for $40,000,000. A 
treaty with Colombia was signed but 
Colombia refused to ratify it. Then oc- 
curred the revolution in which the 
northern part of Colombia broke away 
to set up the independent republic of 
Panama. Colombia accused President 





Roosevelt of inspiring the revolt in or- 
der to acquire the canal property, Roose- 
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velt denied this. Fifteen days after the - 
revolution started:a canal treaty was ne- - 
gotiated by the United States with Pan-~° 


ama and subsequently ratified. 


‘Colombia continued ‘to maintain that 
she had been cheated so President Wil- . 
son suggested that the United States pay : 


Colombia $25,000,000 “to restore cor- 


dial friendship.” The treaty was signed ° 


in 1921. Though the senate once refused 
to ratify, it passed the treaty when 
President Harding came into office. 
However, it did eliminate a public apol- 
ogy by the United States contained in 
the original draft. Regularly each year 
Colombia has since received $5,000,000 
front Uncle Sam. 

The United States paid Panama $10,- 
000,000 outright for the strip of land 
containing the canal known as the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, and in addition pays 
that republic a “rental” of $250,000 a 
year. Altogether the canal cost the 
United States nearly $400,000,000. 





MAINE GOES REPUBLICAN 


Gov. Brewster (Rep.) was re-elected | 


in the Maine state election. His Demo- 


cratic opponent was Ernest McLean. . 
However, a constitutional amendment | 


prohibiting use of state funds by private 
schools, sponsored by Gov. Brewster, 
was defeated. Representatives Beedy, 
White, Nelson and Hersey, all Republi- 
cans, won over their Democratic oppo- 
nents. 

“As Maine goes, so goes the nation,” 
is an old saying, based on the fact that 
Maine’s state election preceeds elections 
in other states. However, Maine is al- 
most always Republican. In the last 52 
years it has had only two Democratic 


\ governors (1910 and 1914) and only once 


since the Civil war has it given its elec- 
toral vote to a Democrat (Wilson, 1912). 


News Notes 














Klan Parades in Washington. Thou- 
sands of members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
uniformed but with hoods raised, 
marched up Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington, as part of their second an- 
nual “klanvocation” at the nation’s 
capital. 


Pay Duty on Lace. Four Franciscan 
nuns entering the United States by way 
of Canada failed to declare rare Breton 
lace in their possession and were taken 
from the train by customs officers at 
Richmond, Vt. After paying $4000 duty 
on the goods. they were permitted to 
continue their trip to Boston. 


Lengthens Name. Thomas O’Neal 
Midgett jr. of Washington is six feet 
tall. His friends made fun of the con- 
trast and the courts gave him formal 
permission to alter his name. 


Prayer for Labor. Labor day saw the 
new prayer for labor adopted by the 
last general conference of the Episco- 
pal church offered in churches of that 
denomination throughout the country. 
It follows: “Almighty God, our Heay- 
enly Father, who declarest Thy glory 
and showest forth Thy handiwork in 
the Heavens and in the earth, deliver us, 
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we beseech Thee in our several callings, 
from the services of Mammon, that we 
may do the work which Thou givest us 
to do, in truth, in beauty and in right- 
eousness, with singleness of heart as 
Thy servants, and to the benefit of our 
fellow men, for the sake of Him who 
came among us as one that serveth, Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


Fast Auto. An average speed of a lit- 
tle over 128 miles an hour was main- 
tained in a 2-mile sprint by Earl Cooper 
piloting a front-wheel drive Miller car 
at the Charlotte, N. C., speedway. 


Mary Browne Turns “Pro.” Miss 
Mary Browne, noted American woman 
tennis player, followed Susanne Len- 
glen’s example in becoming professional 
so that she can compete with the French 
star for a money consideration when 
the latter makes her appearance in the 
United States for a series of exhibition 
matches. 


Moody Raps Klan. When the Texas 
Jemocratic convention softened an an- 
ti-Klan plank by denouncing all secret 
political societies in general, Atty.-Gen. 
Moody, nominated for governor to suc- 
ceed “Ma” Ferguson, attacked the Klan 
by name on the ground that it abridged 
religious freedom. 


Musicians Win Strike. After a strike 
of less than a week, 3000 musicians re- 
turned to work at 400 Chicago theaters 
at a $4.50 a week increase in pay. Their 
salary will be $87 a week for the next 
two years and $90 the third year. 


Stolen Ms. Returned. The Latin 
manuscript stolen recently while being 
exhibited at the National Art Club, New 
York, was returned by a man who, not 
knowing it had been stolen, had pur- 
chased it for $1500. He refused to ac- 
cept the $1000 reward. 


Champion Speller. By spelling more 
than 1500 words with only one mistake, 
Irene Ganshill of Liberty, N. J., was 
crowned spelling champion at the state 
fair. She won $50. The word that trip- 
ped her was “diferential.” Not being a 
motorist, she spelled it with two “f’s.” 


Anti-Masking Rule. The Norfolk, Va., 
city council adopted an ordinance for- 
bidding the wearing in public of masks 
or any costume which tends to conceal 
identity. It declares this necessary for 
the “preservation of public safety.” 


Glassie Reappointed. Henry Glassie, 
(Democrat) of Maryland was given a 
temporary reappointment to the tariff 
commission. His is the third recess ap- 
pointment to that body. Last senate 
session did not confirm the appoint- 
ments of Commissioners Lowell of New 
York and Brossard of Utah, Republicans. 

Whippet Derby. Nylgha, owned by 
Stuart Edington of Keyser, W. Va., won 
the annual American whippet derby at 
Wenham, Mass. It ran 210 yards in 12 
seconds. 


Casting Records. Two new worlds 
records for casting were set at the Chi- 
cago competition of the National Associ- 
tion of Scientific Anglers’ Clubs, Wal- 
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ter Newcomb of Buffalo, N. Y., made a 
cast of 302 feet in the half-ounce class. 
A 240-foot cast in the quarter-ounce 
class was made by Fred Arbogast of 
Akron, Ohio. The old records were 240 
and 216 feet respectively. 





Blimp Makes Trip. The army blimp 
TC-5 flew from Langley field, Va., to 
Scott field, Ill., and return without mis- 
hap. It was the first airship to make 
an inland flight since the Shenandoah 
was wrecked more than a year ago. 


Private Wallops Officer. “You might 
expect to lose anything with a man 
from Toledo around,” Lieut. Edward 
Feury of the Michigan National Guard 
is claimed to have said during a search 
for a lost $12. Private George Lamar, 
a former resident of Toledo, resented 











Washington monument and dome of the 
capitol looming over the reflecting pool. 
View sketched near the Lincoln memorial. 








the remark by hitting the officer so hard 
that the latter was unconscious for 10 
minutes. Lamar was. sentenced by 
court-martial to 60 days imprisonment. 


Editor Banished. Pleading guilty to 
publishing libelous matter, E. L. Hunt- 
ley, Omaha editor, was paroled by Dis- 
trict Judge Gross on condition that he 
quit Nebraska within 30 days and not 
return until 1931. Huntley also agreed 
to junk his newspaper, the Mediator, 


- and destroy the mailing lists. 


President’s Valet Dies. Arthur Brooks, 
Negro White House custodian and valet 
for Presidents Coolidge, Harding, Wil- 
son and Taft, died at his home in Wash- 
ington. He was retired lieutenant-col- 
onel in the militia. 


Guardian for Morse. Charles W. 
Morse, former steamship magnate now 
under federal indictment, was held by 
the Bath, Me., probate court to be in- 
competent to handle his own affairs. 
Harry Morse, a son, was named guar- 
Morse is said to be an invalid. 


— 


Terrapin Race. A terrapin owned by 
Edward Briggs of Fairfax, Okla., won 
the annual terrapin race at the 101 
Ranch near Ponca City, Okla., also a 
$2400 prize. A terrapin owned by Tom 
John of Wichita, Kans., took the sec- 
ond prize of $500, and third prize, $300, 
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‘was won by a turtle owned by Mrs. Roy 
French. An audience of 15,000 persons 
saw the finals participated in by 35 ter- 
rapins. Over 2300 terrapins competed 
in the preliminaries. 

More American Swims. Despite rain, 
Phyllis and Bernice Veitenfield, 12-year- 
old twins, swam the Hudson river from 
Yonkers, N. Y., to the Battery, New 
York city; a distance of 17 miles, in six 
and one-half hours. John Radowitch, 
sailor on the battleship Maryland, failed 
in his attempt to swim the 20-mile chan- 
nel between San Pedro, Cal., and Cata- 
lina island for the prize offered-by Wil- 
liam Wrigley, chewing gum magnate 
and owner of the island. 


—_———_— 


America Wins and Loses. For the 
seventh successive year the American 
doubles tennis team won the Davis cup. 
Richard Williams and Vincent Richards 
at Philadelphia defeated the French 
team composed of Jacques Brugnon and 
Henri Crochet. But at Sea Girt, N. J., 
the American rifle team for the first 
time since 1913 lost the international 
bore match for the Dewar trophy. The 
victorious British team scored 7793 out 
of a possible 8000 points. 


Gives Up Title. Baron Eugene Fer- 
son, author and lecturer who claimed to 
be heir to the kingdom of Poland, re- 
nounced his title and foreign allegiance 
when he took out final naturalization 
papers at Washington. 


Smoot Renominated. The Utah Re- 
publican state convention renominated 
Senator Smoot, senior senator from that 
state. 





Steal Poisoned Alcohol. Drinkers of 
illicit liquor were warned that 2700 gal- 
lons of alcohol stolen from C. B. Lyon 
and Bros. paint warehouse at St. Paul, 
Minn., is poisoned. It was intended for 
paint manufacture. 


Tragedy. Granville Holben, a farmer 
living near Allentown, Pa., refused to 
send his children to the public school 
as required by state law. He was fined 
$2. Sheriff Sensenbach and a deputy 
went to Holben’s home to serve a war- 
rant calling for his appearance in court 
to explain why he did not pay the fine. 
Both officers were killed. Holben bar- 
ricaded himself in his home but a posse 
fired it and he was shot to death while 
trying to escape. 


Eleanor Boardman Weds. Eleanor 
Boardman, film star, and King Vidor, 
producer, were married in Marion Dav- 
ies’s home at Beverly Hills, Cal. 


—_— 


Maine Chaplain Quits. Monsignor 
John Chidwick, who was Catholic 
chaplain of the battleship Maine at 
the time it was blown up in Havana 
harbor, resigned as New York state de- 
partment chaplain of the United Spanish 
War Veterans in protest against alleged 
Klan influence. 





ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME 


Earn money addressing-mailing. Spare 
time. Trail supplies free.. Write Quick. 
Mgr. W-53, Box 5119, Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 
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Travel Editor Reaches Berlin 


“Came here by air. Everything fine!” 

This radiogram announced the arrival 
of our travel editor in Berlin. As pre- 
viously announced, the Pathfinder is 
making a first-hand survey of conditions 
in Europe in preparation for a series of 
unbiased articles soon to appear exclu- 
sively in the Pathfinder. Our travel 
editor’s flight to the German capital, 
made on one of the regular passenger 
planes, was just one link in his itinerary. 

Berlin, as you probably know, is capi- 
tal of the new German republic. It 
was also capital of the old German em- 
pire. Germans claim the population of 
their chief city is now 4,200,000, an in- 
crease of 400,000 since 1919. However, 
even without this increase Berlin is still 
the third largest city in the world. 


London and New York are contesting 
for first place. The last British census 
gave its chief city a population of over 
7,600,000. But this is for “Greater Lon- 
don.” The city of London proper is 
just a small district that has a popula- 
tion of only about 25,000. It is included 
in London county which adds 4,500,000 
and its extensive suburbs the rest. The 
last U. S. commerce department estimate 
placed New York’s population at slight- 
ly under 6,000,000. However, New York 
claims that by including an area pro- 
portionate to that of Greater London it 
would have nearly 8,000,000 population, 
or more than London’s. “Greater New 
York” includes all suburbs within a 
radius of 19 miles from the city hall— 
Brooklyn, Jersey City etc. 

Chicago, by the way, barely noses 
Paris out of being the world’s fourth 
largest city. 

Berlin, too, is no slouch when it comes 
to including suburbs in a “greater city” 
plan. Its outlying districts used to be 
independent communities. But their 
rapid growth necessitated uniform regu- 
lation so that their officials and the of- 
ficials of Berlin would not clash over 
taxes etc. “Greater Berlin” really dates 
from 1911 wken several smaller places 
were incorporated with the main city. 
In 1920 an entirely new municipality of 
Berlin came into being, centralizing Ber- 
lin and its suburbs into one uniform 
municipal region. 


During the war the city purchased the 
privately-owned electrical works for 
public operation. Being the center of 
military administration, Berlin experi- 
enced a dearth of house accommoda- 
tion. Besides controlling food, the gov- 
ernment had to see to it that the excess 
population of war workers were housed. 
Even as late as 1921 it was almost im- 
possible to find a flat in Berlin. Food 
was scarce and high, there was unem- 
ployment, taxes were trebled, money 
was inflated and the people suffered in- 
tensely. 

Though the German revolution (Nov. 
9, 1918) was practically bloodless so 
far as Berlin was concerned, the city 
later witnessed much bloodshed. About 
Christmas time of 1918 certain socialists, 
aided by sailors, seized the former im- 
perial castle and royal stables but after 
several days of fighting were forced to 





surrender. In March, 1919, occurred the 
Spartacist insurrection in which nearly 
2000 persons were killed in the city. 
Objecting to parliamentary debates, 
Spartacists attempted to storm the reich- 
stag (parliament) building in January 
of the following year, resulting in near- 
ly 50 more persons being killed and over 
100 wounded. This was about the last 
big disorder though there were later 
minor clashes, also strikes. Gradually 


A Letter from Oslo 


Dear Readers: 

This is written after returning to Oslo 
after making a very complete trip of 
discovery through the fjords and moun- 
tains of Norway. This experience alone 
would be well worth my European trip. 
I never dreamed that there was such a 
world of beauty and natural wonder 
here. I have met a great many fine peo- 
ple from all over Europe and have gain- 
ed a lot of information on many lines. 

The eating here would keep you guess- 
ing. They eat about twice as much as 
we do in the U. §. A. For breakfast, for 
instance, they eat a solid hot meal and 
then take a fresh plate and go to the 
“cold board” and choose half a dozen 
more things—as much as they want— 
from a couple dozen cold meats, cold and 
pickled fish, cheese etc. 

Now I am just to take train into Swe- 
den—through the famous Gota canal to 
Stockholm. Will spend a day or two 
there and then proceed to Denmark, Ger- 
many etc. 

Lots of American stuff here. The 
phone on my desk is a Western Electric 
—but made in the European pattern, 
such as you see in the movies. At one 
station there are 11 autos,and all of them 
American. But not a single closed car. 

More later! 





The Travel Editor. 











things quieted down and with adoption 
of the Dawes plan and other readjust- 
ments Germany settled down to hard 
work to make up for her setback in the 
war. 

The origin of the word “Berlin” is 
disputed. Some authorities say it comes 
from the Celtic roots—“ber,” meaning 
“small,” and “lyn,” lake. Others say it 
comes from the German word “bruhl,” 
meaning marshy, and still others see its 
derivation in a Wend word meaning 
open place, or the word “werl,’ mean- 
ing river island, or, more recently, 
“wehr,” meaning “dam.” 

Legend says that Berlin was founded 
by Albert the Bear in the 12th century. 
It is known that in 1237 there were two 
towns—Kolln and Berlin. Authentic 
history of Berlin dates from about that 
time. Since 1448 Berlin had been the 
home of the Hohenzollerns, the family 
which numbers the ex-kaiser. However, 
the latter is now an exile and his former 
palaces in Berlin and elsewhere are be- 
ing used as public buildings. In the days 
of the empire Berlin not only was the 
principal residence of the German em- 
peror but, being capital of the then king- 
dom of Prussia, was also the home of 
the king of Prussia. 

After the abdication of the kaiser 
(Nov, 9, 1918) the rulers of the several 
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federated kingdoms etc. either abdicated 
or were deposed. Most of these prov- 
inces are now republican states. The 
joint constitution (adopted July 31, 
1919) gives equal suffrage to both sexes. 
All men and women over 20 years of 
age are eligible to vote. The constitu- 
tion also abolished all distinction of 
class, birth and creed. Freedom of 
speech and press is guaranteed, also the 
right of public meeting. The national 
legislature is still called the reichstag 
but a great council composed of 68 mem- 


bers called the “reichsrat” represents | 


the 18 component states and provinces 
and passes on all bills before they are 
introduced in the reichstag. The presi- 
dent of the republic is elected for a 
seven-year term. 

The present area of Germany is a lit- 
tle over 200,000 square miles as com- 
pared to 1,200,000 square miles before 
the war. Germany was forced to give 
Alsace-Lorraine (5600 square miles and 
1,900,000 population) to France, Eupen 
and Malmedy (386 square miles and 61,- 
000 population) to Belgium, part of East- 
ern and Upper Silesia (18,000 square 
miles and 3,850,000 population) to Po- 
land and Memel (1000 square miles and 
141,000 population) to the allies jointly. 
Danzig (800 square miles and 330,000 
population) was made a free city. A 
plebiscite ceded northern Schleswig 
(1500 square miles and 167,000 popula- 
tion) to Denmark and part of Upper 
Silesia (110 square miles and 45,000 pop- 
ulation) was ceded to Czechoslovakia. 

The Saar valley (750 square miles and 
658,000 population) is under the juris- 
diction of the league of nations while 
being exploited by France for a period 
of 15 years after which a plebiscite will 
determine whether this rich coal region 
will return to German jurisdiction. The 
allies are gradually relinquishing con- 
trol of the Ruhr but still occupy about 
12,000 square miles of territory with 
about 7,000,000 population. 

By joining the league of nations Ger- 
many hopes to recover some of her ter- 
ritories confiscated by the allies during 


Nearly every little corner of Europe has some 
sort of odd costume hallowed by tradition 
which is brought out on festive occasions. 
These are natives of the Tyrolean Alps with 
their high head pieces made of tinsel, ribbon, 
laces and bits of mirror stuck here and there. 
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Picturesque bridge houses at Kreuznach, 
Prussia, over the Nahe river. 


the war or now under mandate. She 
still complains about Poland who, de- 
spite the 1921 plebiscite in which Upper 
Silesia voted to remain with Germany, 
forcibly annexed that territory. 

The World war is estimated to have 
cost Germany the lives of 2,000,000 men. 
Sixty per cent of this number were be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 29. In addi- 
tion, 800,000 civilians are supposed to 
have died from starvation. During the 
war there was a decrease in the birth 
rate of 3,500,000. Germany now carries 
over 1,500,000 ex-soldiers on her pen- 
sion rolls, 

There is no state church in Germany. 
The new constitution provides freedom 
of religion. Protestants outnumber the 
Catholics. 

Germany devotes about 91 per cent of 
her area to agriculture. However, pro- 
duction per acre recently showed a 
decrease due, it is believed, to the 
present high cost of fertilizer. Ger- 
many is strong for co-operative market- 
ing. Such societies number nearly 
5,000,000 farmers. 

The war destroyed Germany’s influ- 
ence in foreign commerce but the bal- 
ance of trade is again in her favor. The 
return to France of Alsace-Lorraine, 
however, broke her potash monopoly. 
Other lost territory included valuable 
coal mines. Germany is still a leader 
in education. About 200,000 teachers ad- 
minister to 10,000,000 pupils. Recently 
German steel manufacturers joined 
hands with French manufacturers in an 
effort to combat the so-called American 
steel trust. 

The German ‘mercantile marine is 
making steady recovery. In 1914 it had 
5,240,000 gross tonnage. Since the war 
it has built this back to nearly 3,000,- 
000 tons. Germany has had to build 
new merchant vessels to take the places 
of those seized during the war. 

The German navy is now limited to 
two battleships, five cruisers and 12 tor- 
pedo boats with a personnel of 15,000 
men. Under the Versailles treaty the 
German army is reduced to 100,000 
men. Conscription is forbidden. Her 
“security police” are limited to 150,000 
men. 

Today the principal exports of Ger- 
many are steel, iron, optical glass, tex- 
tiles, paper, porcelain, toys, dyes, wines, 
beer, chemicals and a variety of manu- 
factured products. Her leading imports 
are hops, glass, cotton, wool, clover, 
grass, machinery and coal. 
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Destruction of Forests by Fire 


Stephen Davis, a Pathfinder reader, 
writes from Orofino, Idaho, as follows: 
“T am asking you to answer a good ques- 
tion. It has come to my mind after a 
month’s residence here in the West, and 
my friends here have apparently not 
thought to ask it and can give only good 
guesses. It is this—How did the forests 
survive to the immense extent of their 
growth, when it takes a small army to 
keep them from burning to ashes now? 
Remember that lightning causes as high 
as 136 fires in some storms, and that 
few fires are caused by campers. At any 
rate, lightning could do the business 
of destroying without the aid of camp- 
ing parties.” 

This subject is covered quite thor- 
oughly in a very interesting statement 
prepared for the Pathfinder by Ward 
Shepard, acting assistant forester of the 
U. S. forest service. Mr. Shepard says: 
“You ask, ‘What kept the great forests 
from being destroyed by fire before the 
coming of the white man?’ It is true 
that lightning is and always has been an 
important cause of forest fires, partic- 
ularly in the West, where from a quar- 
ter to half of the fires are the result of 
lightning. For the country as a whole, 
however, only about 10% of the fires 
are caused by lightning. Civilized man 
has introduced two additional factors 
that have enormously increased the de- 
struction caused by forest fires: first, 
this large increase in the number of 
fires through adding human careless- 
ness to lightning as a cause; and, second, 
a great increase in the sweep and de- 
structiveness of forest fires through 
forest denudation. 


“Lumbering has denuded large cone 
tinuous areas and left the ground cov- 
ered with the branches, leaves, and re- 
jected parts of the trees. With the ad- 
mission of sunlight, these cut-over areas 
grow up densely to grass, weeds, and 
briers, which when dried by drouth or 
frost are easily ignited and set off the 
accumulated debris left from logging. 
This combination makes a very destruc- 
tive fire which may not only kill any 
trees that have been left from logging 
but which may gather greater headway 
and sweep into merchantable timber 
and destroy it. The most destructive 
fires start in logged off land, and it is 
this type of fire that most commonly 
annihilates the forest, whereas fires in 
dense green forests as a whole do not 
make a clean sweep of the forest but 
leave many living trees. 


“When better handling of forests be- 
comes common practice, we will find 
that it will simplify our fire problem to 
cut the forest conservatively, so that 
it will be only partly opened up to the 
drying effects of sun and wind. This 
will probably mean either removing 
only the larger trees, leaving the rest; 
or, where clear-cutting is advisable, to 
do it by small areas with intervening 
stretches of green damp forest. 

“The virgin forests before the white 
man came were mostly dense, dark, 
damp-and cool, In dry seasons light- 


ning (and perhaps in some cases Indi- 
ans) set fire to these forests, and there 
are evidences of extensive prehistoric 
burns in some parts of the country. 
Nevertheless, as a whole those dark, 
humid forests were much less inflamma- 
ble than the modern denuded or thinned 
out forests, and the fact that the prime- 
val forests had persisted for so many 
ages and were so extensive and almost 
unbroken, conclusively proves that 
lightning fires, numerous as they must 
have been before the white man came, 
and entirely uncontrolled by human 
agency, probably burned over only an 
insignificant fraction of the total forest 
area.’ 


Mr. Shepard says that the most com- 
monly accepted explanation of the ab- 
sence of forests from the Great Plains is 
insufficient rainfall. “In addition to this 
major cause,” he says, “other contribu- 
ting causes are the fineness of the soil, 
which causes what rainfall there is to 
run off rapidly instead of seeping into 
the soil; periodic drouths that kill tree 
seedlings that may have started in the 
more favorable seasons; the competition 
of the grass against the young tree 
seedlings for available moisture; and 
frequent fires, caused by lightning, 
which burn tree seedlings along with 
the dry grass. The so-called ‘prairies’ 
of Iowa, Illinois, Eastern Nebraska and 
other states are probably primarily the 
result of fire, as there is sufficient rain- 
fall in those regions to permit tree 
growth.” | 


ALUMINUM 100 YEARS OLD 


One of the most useful of mineral 
elements is aluminum. It was discover- 
ed a century ago by a young chemist, 
Frederick Wohler, in his laboratory at 
Gottingen, Germany. Many chemists be- 
fore him had attempted to extract the 
mineral from Mother Earth but without 
success. 


Aluminum is used in a great many 
ways. Auto pistons and other parts 
are made of it, so are kitchen utensils, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
airplanes, screws and other hardware, 
containers for tooth paste and other 
dental and medical preparations. Cars, 
light fixtures, paint, explosives, paper, 
radio condensers, motor boat parts, 
jewelry and many other miscellaneous 
articles are made wholly or partly of 
aluminum. 


This mineral saved the life of Louis 
Napoleon. The emperor was so fasci- 
nated by its beauty that he had the floor 
of his carriage built of aluminum. When 
the bomb of Orsini burst in Paris a 
score of people were killed but the em- 
peror stepped out uninjured. 








FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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IRELAND 


Decline in Populatien. A preliminary 
report of the census shows a decline of 
population in the Saorstat (Free State) 
of more than five per cent, or 167,000. 
Northern Ireland had a slight increase. 
The total population of the Saorstat 
was shown to be 2,973,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament Women Want Mirrors. 
The six women members of parliament 
joined in a petition for more mirrors. 
They complained that there was only 
one small mirror where six were need- 
ed, and that the quarters assigned to 
them were “simply horrid.” 


Queen’s Bathtub for Sale. A bathtub 
cut out of a solid white marble block 
for Queen Victoria and costing nearly 
$3000 was offered for sale at $1000. Built 
by Premier Peel in his mansion for the 
queen’s special use it has never been 
removed from its original setting or 
been used by anyone else. 


Sail to Seek Husbands. The number 
of young women sailing for New Zea- 
land in search of husbands is reminis- 
cent of the romantic “bride ships” of 
colonial days. Many would-be wives 
depart on every ship leaving for that 
far country where the male population 
exceeds the female by several thousand. 








Many Russian Boots Made. Shoe man- 
ufacturers, who have to guess what the 
people will want, have risked their for- 
tunes in the manufacture of Russian 
boots for the coming winter. Such boots 
have been turned out by hundreds of 
thousands of pairs, and the makers are 
becoming anxious over their adoption. 


Install First Cafeteria. The first Amer- 
ican-style cafeteria in England was 
opened up at a London department 
store. Reporters visited the novel self- 
service restaurant and wrote articles 
about it. 





FRANCE 


Americans Third in France. Figures 
for the year 1925, just completed, show 
that in that period 220,000 Americans 
came to France and spent $226,000,000. 
Most of the money was spent by traders 
and travelers for commercial houses. 
During the year there came 759,000 Eng- 
lishmen and 346,000 Spaniards. 


Army Cut for Economy. A ministeri- 
al council issued a decree for a gradual 
but important reduction of the French 
army. During a period of years 2700 
permanent officers are to be eliminated, 
and men are to be called to the service 
at 21 instead of 20 as at present. Other 
services of the government are to be 
drastically reduced in accordance with 
Premier Poincare’s plans for a nation- 
wide “grand penitence.” 








Frenchman Swims Channel. The Eng- 
lish channel was conquered once more 
and the time record was again lowered 

“when big Georges Michel, baker and 


French champion, waded ashore in Eng- 
land 11 hours and six minutes after 
starting to swim from the French side. 
He lowered Ernst Vierkoetter’s record 
by an hour and 36 minutes. It was his 
11th attempt. He was especially elated 
at having made the record for France 
and having “beaten the German.” 


Amcrican Host to 700. Wholesale hos- 
pitalit:; was :ndulged in by Frank H. 
Maynard, American millionaire, when 
he gave a luncheon at Paris to 700 girls. 
They were shop girls, mannéquins and 
stenographers who live in the Salvation 
Army’s new “Women’s Palace.” The 
meal, a good one, cost five francs a per- 
son, or about 14 cents. The total bill 
was about $100. 


Mother of 16 Decorated. The decora- 
tion of the league of honor was granted 
by the government to Mme. Pieron, a 
peasant woman, mother of 16 children, 
who had practiced agriculture for 45 
years. Two of her sons were killed in 
the war. The same honor was also con- 
ferred on Mme. Peres, the mother of 13 
children, of whom three were killed 
in action. She had been a practical 
farmer for 44 years. 


SWITZERLAND 


Germany Admitted to League. By a 
unanimous vote led by the French dele- 
gate Germany was admitted to the 
league of nations and made a perma- 
nent member of the council—the equal 
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All nations would like to have a share in the 
international temple of peace, under their 
own conditions. Germany is here shown 
pushing her contribution up to the door. 
The porter is giving orders to let the statue 
of peace pass in but to leave the pedestal of 
war outside.—Cartoon in Rome Travaso. 











of France, Great Britain, Italy and Ja- 
pan. Germany promptly accepted. The 
assembly also adopted the recommenda- 
tion to raise the number of non-perma- 
nent members of the council from six to 
nine, alloting three places to South 
American countries. Hope was express- 
ed that Germany would not be too eager 
to push her demands, such as the evacu- 
tion of allied troops and the restoration 
of her colonies. A strong plea was made 
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by India for a self-governing status like 
that of Canada. There were scenes of 
almost delirious enthusiasm as M. 
Briand of France welcomed Germany 
into the league and Dr. Stresemann, 
German delegate, prayed that the 
“sague’s destiny might be fulfilled “on 
the basis of its lofty conception of peace, 
freedom and unity.” 





Spain Resigns from League. The of- 
ficial notification of Spain’s withdrawal 
from the league of nations because of 
the refusal to grant her one of the per- 
manent seats in the league council was 
delivered to Secretary Drummond. It 
was explained that Spain took the ac- 
tion “in obedience to imperative duty” 
and assured the league of her ardent 
hopes for its success. 


SPAIN 


Government Crushes Rebellion. The 
government promptly suppressed the re- 
volt of the artillery branch of the army 
and a royal decree ended the state of 
war proclaimed by the premier. It was 
announced that all artillery establish- 
ments, barracks, parks and repair shops 
were in the hands of loyal forces. A 
close censorship of news was main- 
tained, however. 


PORTUGAL 


Revolt Nipped in Bud. A revolt orga- 
nized by an army captain at Chaves, a 
border town, fell through when other 
soldiers failed to join in the move. After 
the postoffice and railroad station had 
been seized the leader realizing his lack 
of support surrendered to his command- 
ing officer. 


ITALY 


Bomb Thrown at Mussolini. A bomb 
thrown at Mussolini’s car in Rome broke 
the glass beside him, rolled down the 
running board and exploded on the 
street. The premier was not hurt but 
eight pedestrians were injured. The per- 
petrator was a young marble cutter who 
called himself an anarchist and declared 
he had no accomplices. He had slipped 
back into the country from France 
where he was in exile. As great crowds 
surged around the premier to express 
their joy at his escape he issued a warn- 
ing that neighboring countries must 
cease to permit anti-fascist conspiracies 
to be hatched in their territories. It 
was the dictator’s third escape from as- 
sassins this year. 


Italy Eating Black Bread. On the day 
named by Premier Mussolini all Italy 
began eating black bread and chestnut 
pastries. At the same time automobiles 
were required to use a mixture of gaso- 
line and denatured alcohol. These meas- 
ures and others were taken to strength- 
en the lira by decreasing imports of 
wheat, oils, raw materials and ma- 
chinery. 


Mussolini Aids Bootblack. That Mus- 
solini is not too busy running all Italy 
and disturbing the rest of Europe to 
give attention to little things was shown 
by the experience of a Roman boot- 
black, a former policeman. Driven 
from a popular stand by improvement 
works his business dwindled until he 
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appealed to the dictator. Mussolini after 
looking into his case gave him an even 
better location than the first. 


LATVIA 
Ship Sinks with Passengers. The 
steamer Neibade sank three miles off the 
beach at Riga carrying to the bottom 10 
sailors and 30 passengers. It was thought 
a floating mine caused the disaster. The 


sea was so rough no rescue could be 


attempted. 
GERMANY 

First Airplane Sleeper. At Berlin was 
initiated what was claimed to be the 
first airplane sleeper perfectly equipped 
for night flights. It has berths for 
four passengers, a wash room and a 
porter. So safe has flying been in Ger- 
many that insurance rates for air travel 
are the same as for railroads. 


Higher Prices, Less Beer. The higher 
price for beer has caused consumption 
ofthat article to decline from 108 quarts 
to 79 quarts per capita, according to a 
government report. Consumption of 
coffee has been cut in half for the same 
reason, at 


GREECE 


Soldiers Fight in Athens. Two corps 
of guards numbering about 1000, still 
faithful to the ousted dictator, Pangalos, 
refused to be disbanded and made a 
bold effort to take the city of Athens. 
The government hastened up troops and 
severe fighting took place in the streets. 
An armored car with ammunition in 
the hands of the rebels exploded killing 
12 and the rest were soon driven to 
surrender. It was estimated that the 
mutineers lost 50 killed, besides a large 
number of wounded. 


RUSSIA 


Warships in Black Sea. Provinces of 
Russia bordering the Black sea protest- 
ed earnestly against the coming to those 
waters of 18 soviet warships. It was 
announced that naval bases were to be 
established at Novorossisk and Odessa. 
The governments of the provinces rep- 
resented to Moscow that danger would 
result from fleets in those areas. 


Send $4,000,000 to England. The Rus- 
sian “red” trades unions sent a total of 
$4,000,000 to the striking British coal 
miners. The announcement was made 
by the central council at Moscow. 


INDIA 


Snakes Kill 19,000 Persons. During 
1925 snakes in India were responsible 
for more than 19,000 deaths. Wild 
beasts killed 2000, of whom 1000 were 
victims of tigers. Wolves, bears, leop- 
ards, elephants, wild hogs, crocodiles 
and hyenas accounted for the remaining 
victims. 


CHINA 


Chinese Kill Seven British. When a 
party of 40 British navy men attempted 
to' release two British boats held at 
Wanhsien on the Yangtse river by Wu 
Pei-fu’s forces seven were killed and 15 
wounded. The town was bombarded in 
reprisal. U. S. warships on the same 
river were fired on as they convoyed 
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U. S. and British vessels. The fire was 
returned. The main line of the war is 
now along the Yangtse with Wu Pei-fu 
leading the northern and eastern prov- 
inces against the Cantonese fired by 
Russian bolshevism. 


PHILIPPINES 


Pirates Terrorize Balabac. The island 
of Balabac, the southern tip of Palawan 
province, is greatly troubled by pirates 
from Borneo. The pirates often come 
with the pretense of trading and fishing, 
and after thus eluding the authorities 











A beautiful lake in New Zealand. Lake 

Wakatipu is up in the Humbolt range of 

mountains where the snowcapped peaks 
reach a height of 7000 feet. 








they plunder and kill. They also lie in 
wait off shore for vessels carrying mer- 
chandise. Balabac has about 20,000 in- 
habitants, mostly Moros. 





House Opposes Separation. The 
lower house of the legislature adopted 
a resolution protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Bacon bill to separate the 
Moro regions from the rest of the Philip- 
pines. The action was taken to offset 
the demand made by the Moros during 
the visit of Carmi Thompson for such 
separation. 


JAPAN 


Sleeping Sickness Spreads. Within a 
month 200 cases of sleeping sickness 
with 61 deaths were reported, nearly 
all in one prefecture. The strange dis- 
ease first appeared in Japan three years 
ago when 20 died of it. It is more viru- 
lent this time, the victims dying in a 
few days after falling asleep. 


Typhoon Leaves 100 Dead. A ty- 
phoon sweeping the east coast and cen- 
ter of the country took a toll of 100 lives 
and did great damage to property. The 
storm reached the edge of Tokyo where 
it tangled wires and blew off some 
roofs. A train was wrecked killing 50 
passengers, 


SAMOAN ISLANDS 


Navy Men Have “Flu.” A severe out- 
break of “flu” affected the natives of all 
the islands of Samoa and brought down 
50 of the U. S. navy’s force of 275. The 
disease spread rapidly but no deaths oc- 
curred among the Americans. 


MEXICO 
Legislature Acts in Jail. As a result 
of the elections in the state of Guana- 
juato two rival sets of men claimed to 








li 


form the rightful and official legislature. 
One group succeeded in putting the 
other in prison, but the prisoners met 
regularly as a legislative body and pro- 
ceeded to pass state statutes, 


NICARAGUA 


Rebels Capture El Bluff. The town of 
El Bluff, or a part of it, was captured 
by revolutionists after heavy shelling 
in which two vessels took part. Gov- 
ernment forces were also defeated at 
Somotiaelo, but they claimed victories 
at El Sauce and Somotillo. Chammorro, 
president de facto, said the revolt was 
the result of the refusal of the United 
States to recognize his government, and 
he offered to resign to secure peace. 


CUBA 


$33,000,000 for Havana. During the 
next 10 years the city of Havana is to 
have improvements to the tune of $33,- 
000,000. The money is a part of the 
$168,000,000 expected from the public 
works taxes. The rest will be devoted 
to road building, water works and 
schools in other parts of Cuba. 


BRAZIL 


Holidays Made Obligatory. Under a 
new government regulation an annual 
vacation of 15 days with full pay must 
be granted to every employee, who must 
take it whether willing or not. With 
the many holidays already established 
the forced vacatior brings the number 
of non-working days to a total of 120 
a year. 


CANADA 
Thirteenth Elephant Recaptured. The 
13th elephant of 14 that escaped in 
British Columbia was captured in the 
timbered mountains near Cranbrook. It 
had been terrorizing farmers in the 


neighborhood. One more remained at 
large. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Radio “Bootlegging” Prosecuted. 
Broadcasting under government control 
is a rather costly failure in South Africa 
because the owners of receiving sets 
avoid paying the fees prescribed. The 
charge is $10 a year for those living 
within 50 miles of a broadcasting sta- 
tion, less as the distance becomes 
greater. It was estimated that 20,000 
sets were illegally operated, the own- 
ers listening free. Johannesburg, one 
of the three stations, suffered a deficit 
last year of $20,000.. 





NEW OIL BURNER APPROVED BY ENGI- 
NEERS SELLS FOR $50. 


A remarkable efficient and economical 
oil burner that fits in the fire box of 
any stove or furnace has just been an- 
nounced by the Okay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. 1733, East St. Louis, Ill. This 
burner uses cheap oil, gives several times 
the heat of coal and does away with 
smoke, dirt and drudgery. It can be in- 
stalled in a few minutes, is absolutely 
safe and so simple a child can operate 
it. The Okay Company, in order to intro- 
duce this remarkable invention, is offering 
a special low price and 30 days free trial 
to any reader of this paper. They also 
want an agent in every locality. Write them 
today for free booklet.—Advertisement. 
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9 What’ “Wrong Here ? 











All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors ———e 

e regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


This is no way to squeeze a fellow. 
The two foreigners shown extracting 
the dollars from Mr. U. S. Citizen are 
making the screw turn in the wrong 





direction. The villains should walk 
around the press the other way to make 
the press do what the artist had in mind. 
The cartoon appeared in a West Vir- 
ginia paper. 

The artist who drew this cartoon for 
a Boston paper must think that the flap- 
per of today is a contortionist for he 





has twisted this young lady with the 
lower half of her body in one direction 
and the upper half in the opposite di- 
rection. This is a case of bad form. 

A mail-order advertiser shows a man 
playing one of their Sousaphones. Note 
that the bell is over the right shoulder. 





This is wrong. The larger illustration 
shows that the bell of the horn would 
rest over the left shoulder. This is 
right. 

The first picture is entitled “Eight 
p.m.” It looks more like eight a. m. for 
the crescent of the moon shows it is 
the last quarter and it would not be up 
in the sky in the evening. A first quar- 
ter moon would face in the opposite di- 
rection. The error appeared in a Sioux 
City paper, We never see the moon at 





the angle shown in the second sine 
which is supposed to be a night scence. 
The moon should be tilted the other 





way, for the sun which illuminates the 
crescent has not yet risen above the 
horizon. The error appeared in a Wash- 
ington morning paper. 

Cartoonists and comic strip artists 
are not the only people who make mis- 
takes, says a Maryland contributor, who 
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found this error on a patent issued Aug. 
16, 1858, by the government land office 
and bearing the signature of James 
Buchanan, president of the United 
States. It will be observed that the flag 
is out of proportion, being too long for 
its width, that the part of the flag be- 
yond the fold has 13 stripes, six red and 
seven white, and that that part of the 
flag next to the staff has only 12 stripes, 
six red and six white. The official flag, 
as everyone knows, has seven red and 
six white stripes. 

An ad of a hydraulic brake company 
in a Saturday evening magazine has 
several glaring errors in the illustra- 
tion from which this was copied. In the 
first place, writes a Montana man, the 
trains are proceeding under double- 
clear signals. When a double-arm sema- 
phore is seen by the engineer of an ap- 
proaching train, the upper semaphore 
usually governs the “superior” route 








and the lower, the “inferior” or diverg- 
ing route. In this case hcw are the two 
engineers to know which signal they 
are to accept and the route? The sand 
domes on these engines have only one 
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pipe leading from’ them which goes to 
the rear wheels. There should be 
pipes running to the front wheels as the 
sand is used mostly when the train is 
going forward. You can find other er- 
rors too if you will look for them. 





AMERICA’S BAPTISMAL FONT 


A permanent plaque has been placed on 
the house in St. Die, France, where the 
name “America” was first put upon the 
printed page. The French call this town, at 
the foot of the Vosges mountains, in Lor- 
raine, the “Merraine”—the baptismal font 
—of America, since it was there that the 
new “fourth land,” of which scholars then 
had heard through Amerigo Vespucci’s let- 
ters, was christened “America.” The femi- 
nine name was given after the manner of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. This plaque is not 
the first to be affixed to the walls of the 
house, now a pharmacy on Place Jules 
Ferry, where the printing is said to have 
been done in 1507. In 1911 Ambassador 
Bacon attended the unveiling of the first 
tablet. But the men of the American Le- 
gion passing that way in 1921 paid homage 
by placing another there, and it has now 
been put into enduring bronze. 

This house should be purchased and en- 
dowe@as a permanent memorial of an in- 
cident in the history of our country. A 
few years ago the owner of the property 
offered it for sale to Americans with such 
a use in mind. Negotiations were entered 
into. But the tenant pharmacist decided to 
exercize a prior option which he held and 
so prevented the sale. It was hoped by 
those patriotically interested that the place 
could be kept not only as a memorial of a 
Franco-American relationship going back 
to our very infancy, but also as a small 
museum for illustrating the development 
of the art of printing. It was also planned 
to keep there a copy, if one could be ac- 
quired, of the first edition of the book in 
which the name was first printed and of 
which not more than three or four copies 
are known to be in existence. 

Situated not far from the headquarters of 
the A. E. F., this historic house should be- 
come one of the places of special interest 
to Americans in France. Perhaps some 
day the pharmacist will yield his shop for 
due compensation to the generous desires 
of those who wish to make a permanent 
memorial of the first appearance of the 
continental name which the people of the 
United States have claimed for their own 
land. Incidentally, the map to which the 
printed book was companion should be pro- 
cured, if possible, for this house, or else 
brought to America for lasting keeping. It 
is a part of our baptismal record.—New 
York Times. 





INDIAN TEPEES PASSING 


Native tepees with their blanketed Indian 
occupants seldom are seen any more on the 
Oklahoma prairies. The modern Indian, 
says Houston B. Teehee, a Cherokee him- 
self and assistant attorney-general of the 
state, lives as does his white brother, in 
comparatively comfortable surroundings. A 
few Indians wearing brightly colored blank- 
ets, long braided hair and Indian finery 
still may be seen in the Osage country of 
northern Oklahoma. Most of them, hows 
ever, drive high-priced autos and live in 
modern houses. Those who still wear the 
blankets are of the older generation. The 
young squaws and bucks dress in white 
man’s fashion, many of them holding re- 
sponsible positions with business firms and 
in offices at the state capitol. 





Prosperous Times: Those in which you 
pay instalments on 10 things instead of one. 
—Springfield State Register. 
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Early American Door Fastenings 


In the early days of the American 
colonies the people did not pay any 
particular attention to locking their 
doors. The Pilgrims were all God- 
fearing people who lived according to 
the dictates of their God. They all 
knew their neighbors and there was no 
fear of depredation from inside the 
ranks. Therefore the first locks on 
their doors were merely devices to keep 
the doors shut. 

It is thought that the latchstring was 
the first form of lock in this country. 
It consisted simply of a small hole in the 
door through which a string protruded. 
The person or visitor entering the house 
could pull the string, which would lift 
the latch so that the door would open. 
But when the string was pulled inside 
the door the wooden bar to which it 
was fastened could not be lifted from 
without. This form of lock, it is said, 
gave rise to the popular expression “the 
latchstring is out,” which, when “trans- 
lated,” means “you are welcome at any 
time.” 

The substitution of an iron bar of 
smaller size for the old wooden bar was 
the next step in the evolution of this im- 
portant protection. Then an iron 
thumbpiece was introduced to take the 
place of the string. The thumbpiece 
worked as a lever and lifted the latch 
where the string pulled it up. There 
were many developments, improve- 
ments and ornamentations for this 
style of lock, but the principle always 
remained the same. In the course of its 
evolution, however, a lock was devised 
which raised the bar by turning a knob. 
A spring to cause the bar to return to its 
place after it had been raised was also 
added, while the earliest forms of the 
thumbpiece and the latchstring depend- 
ed on gravity to force the bar back in 
place. 

But the colonists did not live for any 
great length of time in the land of free- 
dom from despoilers. As more and 
more immigrants came in, not only 
bars, but locks became necessary. The 
new-comers were not all of the high 
moral type of the first-comers. Thus 
the great need for locks rapidly devel- 
oped the device. The combined bolt 
and latch was the next form of lock. 
This lock was made in compact form 
and held the door shut so that it could 
be opened from the inside with freedom 
at any time or it could be locked and 
opened from the outside only with a 
key. Although locks with keys had been 
in use in Europe for a long time, the 
colonists ignored them for their own 
patterns of simpler types which they 
developed from the primitive to the so- 
phisticated and complicated locks of 
the modern type. 

Preceding locks with knobs there was 
an intermediate stage when the purpose 
of the knob was performed by a drop, 
a sort of ring. This drop or ring type 
of knob is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. But because the drop was some- 
times hard to turn the knob soon took 
its place. The earliest form of knob 
known was made of brass. Later the 


plain brass knob was variously decora- 
ted, and sometimes knobs were made of 
materials other than brass. The pressed 
glass knob was invented later. This 
invention is credited to Enoch Robin- 


0, 








Some of the various “links” between the early 
colonists’ latchstring and modern locks. 


son, of Boston, who made the first mold 
for turning out glass knobs for door 
locks. 


QUEER WAYS OF ADVERTISING 


In the United States most advertising 
is done through such mediums as our 
great daily papers and weekly and 
monthly magazines. Considerable ad- 
vertising is done through circular forms, 
letters etc. and highway posters. 
But in foreign countries they sel- 
dom use such mediums. It is not pos- 
sible for them, as it is for our merchants, 
says the National Geographic Society 
to “cover” their city by enormous space 
in two, three or four daily papers. 
Therefore they must resort to whatever 
substitutes are available, and sothey em- 
ploy many strange ways of advertising. 

- The proprietors of the great Parisian 
department stores use theater tickets, 
menu cards in cafes and engage men to 
distribute leaflets among patrons of the 
sidewalk cafes. In order to display their 
high grade gowns, furs, jewelry, cloaks 
etc. they have show cases in theater and 
hotel lobbies. Their store windows are 
largely lost to them because they place 
their bargain tables on the sidewalks 
outside the stores. Inside the stores the 
goods must tell their own stories, so 
they are spread out in profusion on ta- 
bles. Only the most valuable articles, 
such as jewels, are placed in show 
cases. 

The British postoffice department has 
recently announced that firms may buy 
advertising space on dies used for post- 
age stamp cancellations. The electric 
signs in Paris and London are not so 
elaborate as those in the United States, 
but the lettering is much larger. This 
is also the case on the unlighted sign 
boards. London uses the outside of its 
street cars and busses for signs as well 
as the inside. The government also sells 
space in stations, on railroad trains and 
in station lunch rooms. 

But, according to the Geographic, 
there is much less excuse for unsightly 
outdoor advertising in London than in 
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Paris because in London newspaper ad- 
vertising is developed along the lines 
employed in the United States, and 
newspapers with enormous circulations 
reach every strata of society. It is in- 
teresting to note that London newspa- 
pers do not employ newsboys who cry 
their wares. Instead the newsboys and 
newsstands are provided with bulletins 
which announce the leading stories in 
huge black type. 

In Italy the first class railway com- 
partments have various advertisements 
affixed behind glass on the walls, some- 
thing like our street car ads. They are 
not nailed or pasted on, but are sort of 
built in behind the glass. 

About the strangest and most surpris- 
ing European advertising medium is 
the “sleeper” ticket. When one gets a 
reservation he receives what looks like 
half a tabloid paper. The left-hand 
column constitutes the ticket proper and 
the remaining nine-tenths is devoted 
to advertising. The broadside is full 
of announcements of cigarettes, rail- 
ways, autos, comfortable hotels etc. 
Even the bills rendered in the dining 
cars on these railroads are said to have 
advertisements tucked away at the bot- 
tom. 





THE PACE THAT KILLS 

“Every man I meet looks as if he’d gone 
out to borrow trouble with plenty of it on 
hand.” This comment from a distinguished 
French visitor to our shores reminds us 
how quickly we Americans exhaust life. 
With what panting haste we pursue every- 
thing. 

Every man you meet on the streets 
seems to be late for some appointment. 
Everybody is going to a conference or a 
meeting or a luncheon. Hurry. is stamped 
in the wrinkles of the American face. The 
old, serene days are gone with the great 
trees that used to line our business thor- 
oughfares. Both faces and trees reflected 
the spirit of the times, a spirit of serenity 
and poise. 

Today the Americans are people of ac- 
tion. We are bored without it. Faster 
and faster we go as the years speed by. 
The machinery of body and mind is forced 
to the breaking point. The slender cord 
of life is stretched until it snaps. There is 
no time even for a leisurely death. We live 
at high pressure until the boiler bursts. 
The type of our diseases has actually been 
changed to suit our changed constitution 
and environment. The lingering maladies 
of our fathers are little known today. 
Heart disease and apoplexy are the most 
dangerous ailments of the present. Even 
death has adopted our terrific gait. 

What’s to be the end, nobody knows. 
Medical science and skill are attacking 
this problem. The lure of the out-of-doors 
is growing apace, and this tends to bring 
back the more leisurely view of life and to 
put in the proper place many of the pur- 
suits of the present day that are subordi- 
nate to the great business of living.—Har- 
risburg Telegraph. 


HE’S A BIG BOY NOW 

Johnny Webb, who lives at Norton, Va., 
is only 19, but believes he is the largest 
man in the world for his age. At birth 
Johnny weighed 10 pounds, when one year 
old he weighed 109 and when three he 
topped the scales at 189. Now he weighs 
612 pounds. He eats anything and every- 
thing, but his mother watches his diet for 
she is afraid he will get fat. It is claimed 
that it takes 12 bottles of pop at one time 
to quench his thirst. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 








Cat Holds Long-Distance Record 


“Mummie” is a nice cat and she loves 
her mistress. Everywhere Mrs. John 
Holland goes Mummie is sure to follow. 
Last fall Mrs. Holland, who lives in 
Pittsburgh, decided to take her husband 
and her cat to Hollywood Beach, Fia., 
to see if real estate agents down there 
were as modest in their claims as some 
she had done business with in Cali- 
fornia. Shortly after their arrival Mrs. 
Holland decided that she and her hus- 
band would go bathing. It was a very 
hot day and she had talked herself into 
an awful sweat trying to con- 


again the frightened animals tried to get 
back onto the ice but it was too weak 
to hold them and they finally gave up 
their struggles and went down. The 
buck, however, turned back and though 
breaking through the ice at least 20 
times finally reached shore in safety. 
The carcasses of the doe and two of 
the yearlings were recovered next day. 


Girl is Her Own Mother 
Flora Dora lives in New Castle, Ind., 
and although only eight years old she 
knows enough about family muddles to 
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years later a French horn maker called 
on Conn and together they started to 
manufacture cornets. Then the com- 
pany branched into the manufacture of 
all kinds of band instruments. Elkhart 
became so well known that five other 
companies making wind and string in- 
struments are now located there. 





GREETINGS TO FOREIGN RULERS 


When the president of the United 
States one day sends birthday congratu- 
lations to the king of Swat, another day 
cables congratulations on the anniver- 
sary of the promulgation of their con- 
stitution to the president of Whatisit, 
and again sends congratulations to the 
premier of Idono for the same reason, 





you can just make up your 





vince one real estate man that 
Hollywood was not what it 
was cracked up to be, except 
that it was cracked. When 
Mrs. Holland and her husband 
came out of the water and 
returned to the hotel Mummie, 
the precious Maltese, was no- 
where to be seen. Extensive 
investigation failed to disclose 
the hiding place, if any, of the 
naughty cat. So it was with 
much heaviness of heart that 
Mrs. Holland took her hus- 
band back to Pittsburgh. The 
days came and went, the 
weeks followed suit, then the 


months passed, never to re- Diving for coins in the harbor of Funchal, Madeira island. With 

the arrival of every boat natives in canoes swarm around it ready 

to dive for coins thrown into the deep, clear water by the passengers. has 
card. Mrs. Holland had about It is always a pleasant diversion for the travelers, especially when 

rival divers go for the same coin. 

under water, and their profits are considerable. 


turn—still no word from 
Mummie, not even a postal 


given up hope for her flap- 
per cat and was sitting home 





mind that somebody else in 
the service of our government 
is keeping track of all these 
things for him. Do you sup- 
pose that President Coolidge 
would pause in the midst of 
landing a big trout in the wa- 
ters of the Minnetonka just 
to send birthday greetings to 
the chief of the Bozo tribe? 
No, the state department at 
Washington has a specially 
organized force which keeps 
tab on birthdays of foreign 
rulers and other days of re- 
joicing in the various coun- 
tries with which we are 
friendly, diplomatically at 
least. The state department 
determined, wherever 


They become swift and skillful possible, exactly what day the 


people of a nation consider 
their most notable national 





one night talking to her hus- 





band when she heard a familiar meow 
and three scratches at the back door. 
The signal was repeated, then the lone- 
some woman jumped up from her chair, 
upsetting it in her haste, and flew to the 
door. She knew her Mummie had come 
home. When the door was opened the 
strayed pet walked over to her saucer 
in the corner of the kitchen as if she 
had only been interrupted from her 
meal and not just finished a 1200-mile 
journey on the hoof. 

Mrs. Holland gave Mummie the biggest 
meal she ever had in her lives, then car- 
ried her tenderly in to show to hubby. 
Poor John, he looked as if his nose was 
out of joint. 


A Deer Family Tragedy 


Last spring a farmer living at Toma- 
hawk Lake, Wis., observed five deer at- 
tempting to cross the spongy ice cover- 
ing the water. They were trying to 
make the south shore. Two yearling 
deer led the procession, then came a big 
handsome buck lifting its head to the 
wind. Next came a doe and another 
yearling. Occasionally the buck stop- 
ped to listen while the other deer wait- 
ed; then they would all move forward 
again. 

Without warning the ice gave way 
under the buck and he floundered in 
the icy waters of the lake. The startled 
yearlings, leaping ahead, also fell into 
the water. The doe, turning to flee, 
jumped into open water. Again and 


fill volumes. A year ago Flora’s mother 
died and her grandmother (her father’s 
mother-in-law) started to take care of 
the house. Then began a romance that 
didn’t stay put until Flora’s father had 
married her grandmother. 

Now, according to Flora, her father is 
his own father-in-law; he’s also his 
own daughter’s grandfather. But what 
about Flora. She’s in a worse mix-up, 
she says. Her father’s marriage makes 
her not only her own aunt but also her 
own mother. 


All Because of Cracked Lip 


Many a horn blower plays as though 
he has a cracked lip or something. He 
may blow the horn sweet as he pleases 
but it comes out awfully sour. A per- 
son with a cracked lip should play the 
piano or some other instrument where 
the mouth can be kept shut. Col. C. G. 
Conn, the well known maker of band 
instruments, located at Elkhart, Ind., 
was an enthusiatic cornetist while serv- 
ing in the Civil war. In a friendly scuf- 
fle a comrade opened up his lip for him 
and he found it very difficult to play 
his chosen instrument after that. So he 
experimented and made a special mouth- 
piece for himself; then he could blow 
much sweeter. Other musicians who 
were in touch with him asked him to 
make them special mouthpieces. 

So it was that in 1873 Conn turned 
his whole attention to making mouth- 
pieces for discontented cornetists. Three 


holiday. Sometimes this in- 
volves a delicate question. For instance, 
the ruler of a country having been born 
on a certain day, his subjects for some 
good reason may celebrate the occasion 
two months later or weeks earlier—so 
in such a case it would be a breach of 
diplomatic etiquette to send congratu- 
lations on the real birthday. Some 
countries have more than one day in 
the year on which greetings from for- 
eign countries would be appropriate. 





SCARING PEOPLE 


During the last dozen years or so we have 
had something of a flood of what may aptly 
be termed the literature of alarm, some of 
it, no doubt, true, but much of it greatly 
exaggerated—exaggerated to the point of 
romanticism. 


These alarms, and others like them, have 
a certain anatomy that would provide an 
interesting study. Men get hold of an idea 
or theory which seems plausible and inter- 
esting, and then they hunt up evidence to 
support it, and, quite honestly, overlook all 
evidence that makes for the other side. It 
is not a difficult matter for them to popular- 
ize a scare—for people rather enjoy being 
scared—and the ordinary reader assumes 
that the alarmist writers are authorities on 
the subjects with ‘which they deal, as they 
may or may not be. 


Such books, of course, do little harm, for 
no-one is really frightened, though some 
may be for the moment greatly impressed. 
It is, too, often the case that there is some 
basis for apprehension, and thus people are 
put on their guard.—Indianapolis News. 
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The Insuring of Mrs. Harrigan 


By James Francis Dwyer convrisnt, snortstory Pub. co. 





It was Fenwick’s first trip in the employ 
of the Gotham and Glory Life Assurance 
Co. He had talked much, but business had 
not come his way. It requires an exception- 
ally good talker to interest a farmer in 
life assurance. Fenwick had just begun to 
realize this when he chanced to meet Ma- 
loney. “It’s no use wastin’ yer breath on 
me,” said that individual, “but I’ll put you 
wise to some sure business.” 


Within Fenwick’s breast hope flared up 
and made him gasp. “Where?” he cried. 

“Turn up by the lake and walk along by 
the pine woods till you strike Harrigan’s 
place. Harrigan takes out a policy with 
every insurance man that comes his way.” 

Fenwick shut his bag with a snap and 
hurried up the long, hot and dusty road. 


Harrigan was sitting before his open door 
when the insurance agent approached. The 
farmer was a thin, consumptive-looking 
man, with the weary look of the confirmed 
pessimist. Fenwick summed him up as an 
easy victim, and with much confidence he 
unloosed his opening speech. 

Harrigan listened patiently. “Is it the 
biggest and best company in the world?” he 
asked languidly. 

“Certainly,” cried Fenwick. “We have 
511 millions in reserve. We paid out 97 
millions in claims last year. No humbug- 
ging with our society, sir. No trouble for 
the unfortunate widows and orphans.” He 
unlocked his bag and pulled out a mass of 
insurance literature. “And the rates, Mr. 
Harrigan! Now, what will be your age at 
your next birthday?” 

The farmer whittled a piece of pine and 
contemplated the little pile of chips. “It 
wasn’t myself I was thinking of,” he said, 
dreamily. 

“Wife, sir?” queried Fenwick briskly, 
sorting out his forms with nervous fingers. 
“What age is she, sir?” 

Harrigan stood up and turned towards 
the door of the shack. “Come inside and 
we'll talk it over,” he said. 

The agent was jubilant. His fat face 
glowed with delight. His heart throbbed 
mightily as visions of a fat commission 
floated before his mind. 

Harrigan motioned him to a broken-back- 
ed chair near the fireplace, while he perched 
himself on a stool between his visitor and 
the door. The farmer seemed to be pon- 
dering over some problem, and Fenwick, 
seeing that he was not listening to the re- 
marks about the benefits of life assurance, 
stopped talking and waited for himtospeak. 

After a few minutes’. silence, Harrigan 
drew his stool closer and leaned forward. 
“Wish you had turned up last week,” he 
murmured. 

“Better late than never,” said Fenwick 
cheerily. I’m in time if your good lady is—” 

“That’s just it,” interrupted Harrigan 
moodily, “she’s dead.” 

The agent’s backbone seemed to lose its 
stiffening force, and his body sagged. The 
information startled him. “I—I thought you 
wanted to insure her,” he stammered. 

“So I do,” said Harrigan quietly. 


Fenwick tried to smile, but fear smoothed 
out the wrinkles that mirth tried to create, 
and left his face white and ghastly. He 
thought of the two miles of dusty road that 
separated Harrigan from his nearest neigh- 
bor, and the mournful sobbing of the pines 
tautened his nerves. “But—but you can- 
not insure her,” he spluttered; “it’s impos- 
sible.” ; 

Harrigan reached forward and tapped 
him hard with a bony forefingér. “No-one 
knows she’s dead,” he whispered. 


The agent’s throat became suddenly 
parehed, and he breathed painfully. The 
weird song of the pines increased in volume. 

Again the farmer leaned forward and 
tapped him impressively. A toil-battered 
hand pointed to a long box beneath the 
stretcher, and Fenwick shivered. 


“She’s in that,” he murmured; “and I 
want you to insure her for a thousand dol- 
lars. Wait a moment and I'll show her to 
you.” 

The limp and perspiring agent glanced 
towards the door, but Harrigan read his 
thoughts. He reached forward and grasped 
Fenwick by the collar, and then, stooping 
down, kicked the lid off the long box. A 
figure wrapped in canvas lay inside it. 

“Good heavens!” shrieked the insurance 
man. “Wha—what happened to her?” 

“I fixed her with this ax,” said Harrigan 
calmly. “She has been talking too much of 
late, an’ I got tired of her tongue.” 


The agent showed symptoms of apoplexy. 
The chair creaked as his spineless body 
sank against the broken back. 

“Come on, wake up,” cried Harrigan irri- 
tably. “Get out your forms and your pen 
and ink, and we’ll insure her. I'll give you 
$200 out of the deal when I get their check.” 

He let the head of the ax fall noisily 
upon the floor, and the agent came to life 
again. “Yes, sir; oh, yes, sir, I will,” he 
stammered. “Five thousand dollar policy? 
Yes, sir, certainly.” 

Harrigan juggled playfully with the ax, 
and the fountain pen traveled at full speed 
across the printed forms. “Wha—what 
name, sir?” gasped Fenwick. “What is—er 
—what was the lady’s name?” 

“Mary Ann Harrigan, maiden name 
O’Brien,” answered the farmer. 

“Ah, yes. Ann Harrigan Mary, maiden 
name O’Ryan,” mumbled the nervous agent. 
“Wha—what age will she be next birthday?” 

Harrigan looked puzzled. He balanced 
the ax in his hand and contemplated the 
ceiling. “Guess she won’t have one,” he 
said slowly. 

Fenwick stopped writing. “We must put 
in what age she—she will be next b—b— 
birthday,” he gurgled. 

“Very good,” said Harrigan, “I’ll see what 
age she was last birthday. It’s entered in 
this ‘History of the Revolution.” He mov- 
ed across the room to consult the worn vol- 
ume that lay upon the mantel-shelf, and 
the agent saw an opportunity to escape. 
With a bound he cleared the stool that 
blocked his path to the door, dashed down 
the green patch before the house and, 
springing over the low stone wall, fled at 
top speed, leaving proposal forms, fountain 
pen, and handgrip on Harrigan’s table. A 
shout came down the wind, and a stone 
whizzed past him, and his short legs ate 
up the dusty road at a terrific gait. 

An hour afterwards, Fenwick, with clothes 
all torn and splashed, breathlessly related 
the story of the murder of Mrs. Harrigan 
to the policeman in the nearest town, and 
when he had finished the officer propped 
himself against the saloon and laughed till 
the tears raced down his cheeks. “Have ye 
run all the way?” asked the Law. 


Fenwick snapped out an affirmative. The 
other’s mirth annoyed him. 

“Well, that’s a shame,” grinned the officer. 
“You’re a fat man and you may be troubled 
with:heart disease. I'll have to be speaking 
to Harrigan, or he’ll be killing one of you 
fellers yet. You’re the sixth insurance 
man that he has played the trick on this last 
month. That’s a dummy stuffed with wool 
that he has in the box. He never had a 
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wife, to my knowledge, and I’ve been round 
here this 20 years.” 

And again the Law propped itself against 
the saloon to ease the merriment bubbling 
within, while the representative of the 
Gotham and Glory Life Assurance Co. hur- 
ried down the street. 


INDIAN MUSIC 


One reason why people do not like Indian 
music, is that they do not understand the 
words. Another reason is that they do not 
know why Indians sing. The net result is 
that very few stay to the end of a concert 
of Indian music, sung by Indians, unless it 
consists entirely of love songs. We have 
a natural sympathy with love songs in any 
language and it is easy for us to imagine 
that the Indian, brave and strong, is a mag- 
nificent lover. But the words of these 
songs, as they are presented by American 
composers, are purely “white man.” Court- 
ing songs, in fact, were considered bad 
form, to say the least, among the old 
Indians. 

The Indians never sang for exhibition, 
although there were standards of excellence 
for the singers who sat around the drum 
and provided music for the dancing. In 
the old days a really great singer could 
produce great effects by his singing. The 
question was not the quality of his voice, 
but whether he could bring rain by his 
singing, make the crops grow, or cure the 
sick. The acid test of a song was: Will it 
work? A man might have received the song 
in a dream or bought it from some other 
medicine man, but he must have within 
himself the power to make it do what it was 
intended to do. Otherwise he became ri- 
diculous in the eyes of his little world and 
sang no more.—American Mercury. 


BABE IN WOODS ALL NIGHT 


Marguerite, the two-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Berkley, of Clemen- 
ton Heights, N. J., was accustomed to play 
in the woods near her home with the other 
kids of the neighborhood. Recently she 
went there to play with some little neigh- 
bors and failed to return home at dark. 
Inquiries revealed that she had been seen 
to wander into the woods about sunset. 
Hundreds of searchers, aided by state po- 
lice, covered the swampy woodlands border- 
ing Clementon Heights. Sleepy, but un- 
harmed except for a few scratches from 
briars, she was found and restored to her 
parents the next morning. 














Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 


adopted this study as a permanent branch of instruction, while 
literary and ding circles lly consider current-events 
their most important work. The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
nteresting study and is today, as for the past 33 years, the 
most popular current-events journal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only news review that is truly 
comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation’s capital, 
it has many sources of information not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic a Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 5 Copies 


5 copies for 20 weeks 
& 00 Will 10 copies for 10 weeks 
— Buy 2 soe ef 

Buy 100 copies for 1 week 
Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted forany num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papersin packages of 5 or more will be mailed to differen t 
addresses but subscriptions to go to individual addresses will 
not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) fori d y purp Free. 

Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 

nteresting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
once tried, always used. You owe it to your school to give the 


besta trial. Send your order today. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


























Why Have 
Gray Hair? 


Don’t think your hair need remain 
streaked with gray—or even very gray. For 
more than ten years, gray-haired men and 
women, whose hair at one time was bru- 
nette, blonde, red, auburn, brown or black, 
have used Kolor-Bak with entire satisfac- 
tion, and are no longer gray. 


Kolor-Bak is a clean, colorless liquid that 
has restored youthful appearance to hun- 
dreds of thousands. As easy to apply as 
water, it requires no experimenting with 
samples of your hair. 


Just ask your dealer for Kolor-Bak. The one 
bottle is for all hair, no matter what shade or color. 
Results often appear in a week. And with the disap- 

ce of the gray hair, the tonic properties of 
olor-Bak make it splendid to use for dandruff or 
falling hair. Its tremendous success is clearly shown 
by the sale of nearly 3,000,000 bottles, which proves 
its superiority. 

Dealers everywhere sell Kolor-Bak with guarantee 
to return your money if it does not bring desired re- 
sults. No excuse now for any woman to look old, or 
any man to be considered too old for employment. 
Your druggist, or any store where toilet 
sold, carries Kolor-Bak. Ask for it today. 


Kolor-Bak 
Banishes Gray Hair 


You Know Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and granite 
monuments will enable you to take their orders, 
and earn a generous commission. No experi- 
ence necessary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling our 
beautiful memorials in their spare time. They 
earn $30 to $150, and more, a month. You 
can, too. Write for booklet. ‘How to Earm 
more Money,” TODAY! 

COMMONWEALTH MARBLE & GRANITE CO., 
214 Confederate Ave., Room 205, Atlanta, Ga. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Sc. 
Prints 3¢ each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargement 40c. 


Same Day Service 
Fleet Photo Service, 1210 G St.,N.W., Dpt.B, Washington, D.C 
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All autos. 1 free to advertise. Critchlow, M-983, Wheaton, IIL 
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REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 
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Things Scientific ~ % 











Cradle of Civilization 


In an address before the British As- 
sociation of Science Prof. Landon, noted 
archeologist, declared that science is 
reasonably certain that civilization orig- 
inated in either Sumeria or Egypt. His 
opinion is based upon the results of ex- 
tensive excavations made under the 
auspices of the Oxford museum and the 
Field Museum of Chicago. That Sumer- 
ian civilization originated at a very 
early date is shown by the excavation 
at Kish and Jemdet Nasr, two of the 
most famous of the ancient Sumerian 
cities. The finds included the earliest 
known monochrome and polychrome 
painted ware. Pictograpbic tablets, 
seals and copper objects of many kinds 
were found. The earliest of these date 
back to the greatest antiquity—just how 
far nobody has been able to ascertain; 
the latest date 3000 years before the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is 
an interesting fact that both in Sumeria 
and Egypt the best art was always pro- 
duced at the beginning of an era. 


Sugar from Sawdust 


Dr. W. R. Ormandy told the chemical 
congress which met in London that 
sugar can now be produced from dry 
sawdust by treating it with a strong 
solution of hydrochloric acid. He says 
the process is already being taken up 
commercially in Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Ormandy, 65 pounds of sugar 
can be made from 100 pounds of saw- 
dust. 


Grasshoppers in Argentina 


Galvanized iron sheets loom large 
among the imports of Rosario, Argen- 
tina, says the National Geographic So- 
ciety. Argentina suffers enormously 
from the grasshopper plague and these 
sheets, imported chiefly from the Unit- 
ed States, are her barrier against insect 
hordes. “Coming out of the tropical 
north locusts advance south with the 
summer, increasing their ranks as they 
move,” according to the Geographic. 
“Bible descriptions of locust plagues are 
not overdrawn,” witnesses of the flying 
armies say. Most destructive are the 
young grasshoppers which crawl but do 
not fly. It is against the crawling young 
that the sheet steel barriers are erected. 
Millions of the insects are turned aside 
into pits where they are destroyed. Ar- 
gentina spends more than $5,000,000 an- 
nually fighting grasshoppers. Its de- 
partment of agriculture has enough 
sheet steel to make a barrier clear 
around the world.” 


Royal Tomb Excavated 


A Swedish archeological expedition 
has unearthed in Greece a royal Greek 
tomb which is said to rival the tomb of 
Tutankhamen in splendor. The tomb 
is located near the ancient city of Asine, 
on the southern shores of the Pelopon- 
nesian peninsula. The expedition was 
organized by Gustav Adolp, crown 
prince of Sweden, who recently visited 
the United States. For a time the prince 


was actively associated with the others 
in the excavation work. 

Masses of material have been obtained 
which throw much light on the life of 
the Greeks as early as 3000 years before 
the birth of Christ. In the royal tomb, 
which dates from about 1500 B. C., were 
found several ornate gold pieces and 
unique weapons. Vases and ornaments 
were found in abundance. Dr. Otto 
Frodin, who is in charge of the expedi- 
tion, says that the remains of a Roman 
bath were found in what is called the 
“lower city.” It contained marble-lined 
tubs for hot and cold water. Some of 
the underground plumbing is in such 
good condition that-it could be used 
today. 


Watch Marathon 


The bureau of standards is conduct- 
ing a “watch marathon.” Eighty watches 
which have been repaired and adjusted 
by candidates for certification as watch 


experts have been placed in a Watch-. 


testing cabinet and are being carefully 
tested for discrepancies in time. The 
test, which lasts 19 days, is known as 
the “railroad precision test.” The 
watches are subjected to various condi- 
tions as to position, temperature etc. 


Rise of Sap in Trees 


The rise of sap in trees has been a 
mystery to science for generations. 
What causes the sap to ascend to the 
top of a tall tree? How is the law of 
gravitation evaded? Dr. Frank Thone, 
writing for Science Service, says: 

“Several theories have been proposed, 
none of them very satisfactory. Until 
recently the one most commonly fa- 
vored was known as the theory of ‘ca- 
pillarity,’ which assumed that the water 
rose in a stem much as oil rises in a 
wick, through the natural tendency of 
liquids to climb up in narrow tubes and 
crevices. The trouble was, however, 
that ordinary capillary attraction could 
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Mitchell Hedges, explorer and deep sea ex- 
pert, recently made an expedition which 
took him into many. seas in quest of mon- 
sters of the deep. He was accompanied by 
Lady Richmond Browne who furnished the 
yacht. Among their notable catches was 4 
tiger shark measuring 17 feet in length and 
weighing almost a ton. Lady Browne 1s 


shown in the picture with the monster. 
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not raise water high enough or fast 
enough to account for all the losses 
through evaporation and use within the 
plant.” 

A comparatively recent theory seems 
to explain the phenomenon just as well 
and is at the same time free from the 
cbjections which have overthrown the 
one referred to. The theory is largely 
the outcome of experiments performed 
by a British scientist named Dixon. 

“Prof. Dixon found,” says Dr. Thone, 
“that by sealing a column of water in 
a glass tube and using appropriate ex- 
perimental means, he could make the 
water carry a considerable weight with- 
out breaking. Ordinarily, of course, we 
think of a stream of water as a thing as 
unstable as a rope of sand, but the 
trick seems to lie in getting rid of all 
the air, for when this was done the 
water column could support a strain of 
several hundred pounds per square inch. 

“This is exactly the condition we find 
in the stems of plants. The fine fibers 
of which all stems are largely made up 
are really exceedingly slender tubes, in 
which water is carried as sap, but from 
which all air is excluded. These tubes 
are connected with each other from the 
ends of the remotest roots to the edges 
of the topmost leaves. It is thus possi- 
ble to think of the evaporation from the 
leaves setting up a strain or pull on the 
water in the tubes, which is transmitted 
as through a system of slender silver 
wires, drawing the water up as rapidly 
as it is needed, and even reaching out 
into the soil in contact with the roots 
and obtaining a fresh supply from out- 
side.” 


Oldest Human Skull 


_ Prof. Colin MacKenzie, director of the 
national museum of Australian zoology 
at Melbourne, announced that he has 
unearthed a skull which he believes 
antedates all known human remains. 
The skull was found near Cohuna, on 
the Murray river in the state of Victoria. 
When Prof. MacKenzie claims this skull 
is the oldest known he does not exclude 
such famous finds as the Piltdown, 
Rhodesian or Talgai skulls. The skull 
possesses all of the prehistoric charac- 
teristics and its finder believes that it 
belonged to a man in the direct line of 
human ascent. The forehead, which is 
low, has the same breadth as the skull 
found in Java in 1892. It is narrower 
than the Rhodesian and Talgai skulls. 
The upper jaw projects from the head 
far more than that of any other known 
skull. In that respect it resembles cer- 
tain anthropoid apes which still inhabit 
the earth. 





OPINIONS OF OTHERS 


Many women fail in business not be- 
cause they are unintelligent but because 
they are too much in earnest.—Anne 
(Armstrong. 

Teaching is not made imaginative and 
passionate enough.—Sir Edmund Gosse. 

Ninety per cent of the public is funda- 
mentally honest.—Superintendent of 
Police Mills of Philadelphia. 

I have only to beckon to women and 
and they come.—Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

The ideal career is to do what you 
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please and get paid for it—Dr. E. H. 
Lindley. 

Everything in this world should be 
done by machinery. —Thomas A. Edison. 

France is not for sale—Georges Cle- 
menceau. 

Passing resolutions is one of the vices 
of democracy.—Robert Lind. 

A free press, not the legislature, is the 
real law-making body of our democracy. 
—Thomas Dixon. 

The best time of life is when you are 
young and ambitious and you know 
nothing and think you know everything. 
—Lord Dewar. 

We Italians have need of more terri- 
tory because we are prolific and de- 
sire to remain prolific—Premier Musso- 
lini. 

History is not made. History hap- 
pens. Things occur and professors are 
found afterwards to furnish explana- 
tions.—Dr. Moritz Bonn. 

A full stomach cannot be roused to 
revolution over the empty dinner pail 
of someone else.—Edgar Lee Masters. 

I doubt very much if Helen of Troy 
was beautiful. I suspect she merely 
had a technique.—Elmer Davis. 

Most Americans seem to think that 
lions are shot as easily in Capetown as 
jewelers are in New York.—Commis- 
sioner Louw of South Africa. 





“ORIGIN” OF PHILIPPINE MOROS 


Tradition teaches the Malanao Moros of 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands, that they are 
demigods and that they are a chosen peo- 
ple. From this belief arises what is termed 
their fanaticism. Henry Savage Landor, 
English painter, relates in his “Gems of the 
East” the story of the mythical origin of 
these strange people. As the story goes, 
“a long, long time ago four men came from 
Mecca, and landed in their ‘vintas’ on the 
shores of Mindanao,.near the Rio Grande. 
They were ‘sarips’ or ‘sherifs’ (priests). They 
had no food and they set themselves to 
building fish traps of bamboo stakes far out 
in the water. In splitting one large piece 
of bamboo they were surprised to find an 
egg within. With prayers of grateful thanks 
they left the egg covered with sand upon 
the beach while they went on with their 
work. On their return they found the egg 
had developed into a beautiful girl, who 
loved them all and bore them many chil- 
dren. These were the ancestors of the Ma- 
lanao people.” 

The name of this, gracious maiden whom 
heaven sent to comfort the sherifs was 
Caribang. Today her spirit dwells in Lake 
Lanao and inspires the people who are her 
descendants. Since she was the daughter 
of heaven she triumphs over evil, and her 
aid is frequently invoked by her people. 
At any rate such is the belief of the Moros 
and they have always triumphed. They 
have an abiding faith in their institutions. 
They are Mohammedan and desire their 
children instructed in the Koran. Besides 
this, they retain certain pagan beliefs of 
Malayan origin. 





Irony: A judge looking up the law, igno- 
rance of which in a defendant is no excuse. 
—Detroit News. 
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A City of Spanish Influence 


St. Augustine, Fla., recently celebra- 
ted its 361st birthday. 

Just as New Orleans is made odd as 
an American city by evidence of French 
influence, so does St. Augustine take on 
a foreign aspect. But in the case of the 
Florida city the influence is Spanish. 

Pedro Mendez de Aviles is credited 
with having founded St. Augustine in 
1565. This makes it the oldest city in 
North America. As early as 1512 Ponce 
de Leon discovered Florida and landed 
in the vicinity of what is now St. Au- 
gustine. History tells us he was search- 
ing for the fabled fountain of youth 
whose waters were supposed to consti- 
tute an elixir that would prolong human 
life. A year later Balboa discovered the 
“South Sea” (Pacific) and paved the 
way for Spain to leave its mark on the 
Pacific as well as the Atlantic coast. 


But St. Augustine indirectly owes its 
founding to French Huguenots. To es- 
cape persecution in France, John Ribault 
guided two caravels (small two-masted 
ships without whole decks) to the New 
World. These adventurers are suppos- 
ed to have arrived off the coast of An- 
astasia island, near the site of St. Augus- 
tine, in 1562. Sailing northward along 
the “sweet-smelling coast” they entered 
a river which they named Mary and 
were kindly treated by the Indians. Like 
Columbus, this little band of Christians 
knelt on the shore and offered thanks- 
giving to God for their safe voyage. La- 
ter they claimed the new land in the 
name of Charles IX, boy-king of France. 
Several days later they continued sail- 
ing northward and discovered the broad 
sound which they named Port Royal 
and on the island which bears that name 
they selected a spot for a colony, nam- 
ing it Fort Carolina. 


Ribault returned to France and the 
colony starved, though a few survivors 
are said to have succeeded in making 





What here appears to have an Old World 

atmosphere is really an American sight— 

the city gates of St. Augustine built by early 
Spanish settlers. 


their way to England in a crude boat. 
Another Huguenot expedition started a 
colony on the banks of the St. John in 
1564. The next year Mendez appeared 


at the mouth of the St. John with five © 


Spanish ships. He told the Frenchmen 
that he was sent by King Philip of Spain 
tokillallProtestants. Butthe Huguenots 
escaped to sea. Then Ribault, who had 
returned to America with a squadron 
of seven vessels, took three vessels in an 
effort to oust the Spaniards at St. Augus- 
tine. But the latter marched overland 
to Fort Carolina and butchered 142 
Huguenots, hanging many on trees with 
the inscription, “Not as Frenchmen, but 
as Lutherans.” Meanwhile Ribault’s 
vessels were wrecked below St. Augus- 





Prominent among the many “oldest houses” 
in the United States is this building at St. 
Augustine. It is now a curiosity shop. 


tine. In trying to make his way back 
to Fort Carolina his party of 300 men 
was ambushed and massacred by the 
Spaniards. Thus ended the early 


' Huguenot colonies. 


However, a French Roman Catholic 
named de Gourges, who had sold his 
property to outfit his expedition, arriv- 
ed off Florida to avenge this outrage. 
Aided by Indians, he attacked two Span- 
ish forts on the St. John and in turn 
massacred the inhabitants, hanging a 
few on trees with the inscription, “Not 
as Spaniards, but as murderers.” 


But the little colony planted by Men- 
dez at St. Augustine continued. It 
weathered many vicissitudes to earn the 
title of the oldest permanent settlement 
of Europeans in what is now the United 
States. Of course, other colonies were 
founded before the one at St. Augustine 
but they did not last. 


In 1586 St. Augustine was burned by 
Sir Francis Drake and in 1665 it was pil- 
laged by Capt. John Davis, English pi- 
rate. From St. Augustine the Spanish 
went out in 1681 to attack English settle- 
ments in South Carolina and Georgia. 
In 1702 Gov. Moore of South Carolina 
in turn captured the city of St. Augus- 
tine, but not the fort. When Florida 
was ceded to England in 1763 nearly 
all the Spanish inhabitants went to 
Cuba. Twenty years later Florida was 
ceded back to Spain and the English in 
turn left. It was in 1821 that Florida 
came under American control. 

The old fort played a role in the Civil 
war. After Florida seceded the federal 
garrison was ousted by a state force but 
the next year the federals recaptured 
the fort without bloodshed and held it 
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until the close of the war. Old Fort San 
Marco is now Fort Marion, being re- 
named in honor of Gen. Francis Marion 
(the “Swamp Fox”) of Revolutionary 
war fame. It is well preserved, though 
certain parts are said to date back to 
1656. Near this fort are the picturesque 
city gates, built by the early Spaniards. 
The pillars are 20 feet high. 

St. Augustine has many houses strange 
to American eyes. Many of the houses 
have protruding balconies. The streets 
are narrow. St. George street, a chief 
thoroughfare, is only 17 feet wide. One 
part of Treasury street is so narrow that 
people may clasp'hands over its width. 
The state arsenal occupies the site of 
the old St. Franciscan convent. Even 
the post office was once a Spanish ad- 
ministration building. When Henry 
Flagler, prominent in Florida’s develop- 
ment, built a hotel in St. Augustine he 
followed a modernized Spanish style. 

Oyster fishing and canning is carried 
on in St. Augustine to some extent. Cigar 
manufacturing is also an important in- 
dustry. But the city is chiefly important 
as a winter resort, sharing with other 
places the Florida boom. 





SALVATION IS FREE 

Unless our memory is at fault, it was an 
old hymn book that conveyed to. sinners 
the information that “salvation is free.” If 
so, the hymn writer showed a pretty good 
knowledge of human nature. The best way 
to catch the ear of some people is to offer 
them something for nothing. 

But the man who really secured salvation, 
even in the olden days, proved it by taking 
the rubber band off his pocketbook and con- 
tributing for the benefit of others in need 
of it. 

We are all agreed that salvation is free, 
but the fact remains money has to be paid 
out for coal for the furnace to heat the 
church, for light to enable those assembled 
to read about salvation being free, and for 
other things necessary to make the building 
inviting. 

Then the minister who preaches salva- 
tion must have a house to live in, food 
for his table, a certain amount for incident- 
als. If he has a family, each member of it 
also must eat, sleep and wear clothes. 

It is a difficult matter to impress on some 
church-goers that, while salvation is free, 
it costs money to build a church and put 
it to uses for which it was intended. 

Perhaps it wouldn’t be necessary to sell 
pews at a stipulated price if every professed 
believer who attends church would assess 
himself about 50 per cent of the amount 
he knows he is able to contribute. 

Maybe some of those who boast salvation 
is free and never contribute will find when 
they face St. Peter at the Gate that they 
were mistaken and did not receive any of it. 

It doesn’t matter if salvation is free, the 
fellow who would starve a preacher and a 
church has none of it, and his penurious 
spirit proves his lack—Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. 





SOUL 


“Lord of a thousand worlds am I 

I’ve reigned since time began 

And night and day in cyclic sway 
Pass by while their deeds I scan. 

Yea, time shall cease ere I find release 
For I AM the soul of man.” 


I certainly enjoy the Pathfinder. I learn 
about so many things that otherwise I 
would know nothing of as it takes columns 
in a newspaper to tell what the Pathfinder 
says in afew words.—Josephine Bailey (Ill.). 
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Dieting, instead of dentistry, may be 
a future method of preserving the teeth, 
Dr. Bernhard Gottlieb, of the University 
of Vienna, told delegates to the seventh 
International dental congress at Phila- 
delphia recently. Pointing out that the 
discovery that dental ills may be reme- 
died through scientific selection of foods 
is only recent, he added that the full 
import of the relation of food to teeth 
has not yet been realized. “We have 
found,” he said, “that weight giving 
food which builds up the body tissue 
does not feed the teeth. We have been 
working along the most advanced sci- 
entific lines in an effort to isolate foods 
wl ich will directly feed the teeth. It is 
too early to say that we are successful 
in this matter, but experiments with 
sea foods have encouraged us to beliey2 
we are now on the right track.” Cab- 
bage, brussels sprouts and spinach are 
also suggested as being valuable tooth 
builders. 








Actual tests conducted in England 
show that there is a material advantage 
in lying on the right side while sleep- 
ing. In that position the stomach is 
found to empty itself in three and a half 
hours, while under similar feeding con- 
ditions the stomach of a person lying 
on the left side requires six hours to 
empty itself. It is also better to lie on 
the right side during the first part of 
the night so as to relieve pressure on 
the heart from a loaded stomach. 


Dr. Krusen, director of publie health 
of Philadelphia says: “When it comes to 
the human body, there appears to be 
a feeling of indifference or neglect on 
the part of the individual to know just 
what is the status regarding the pres- 
sure of blood in his circulatory appara- 
tus.” He claims that we should submit 
to a blood-pressure test at least once a 
year. The public, he says, pays less at- 
tention to its bodily needs than it does 
to its autos. He points out that the hu- 
man body is not much different from 
any other mechanical device which is 
in constant motion and having a certain 
amount of wear and tear. He deplores 
the tendency of the public to wait until 
some ailment makes itself prominently 
manifest before a doctor is consulted. 
He advises everybody to be examined 
yearly, and as a general reminder, says: 
“It will be well to have such complete 
examination on your birthday. It may 
not be a pleasant way of celebrating 
one’s birthday, but it would likely go a 
long way toward assuring another.” 


Rickets is one of the common dis- 


“ eases of infants. A baby may start out 


apparently well and normal, but pretty 
soon its plumpness fades, the tissues 
grow soft and flabby and it becomes 
feeble and helpless. The bones grow 
soft, yielding to pressure and the 
weight of the body. Weakness is shown 
in the child’s inability to control its 
movements and by free sweatings of 
the skin. The ends of the bones become 
swollen and knobby, the forehead 
bulges, the abdomen is swollen, and 
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sometimes the glands are involved. The 
chest is narrowed and the breast bone 
pushes out. Although this disease is 
particularly common among the poor, 
it is by no means confined to the poverty 
stricken. Some of the children of the 
rich are badly involved. While Cana- 
dian children are rarely the victims of 
rickets, the disease is common in the 
greater American cities where certain 
races, particularly the Negroes and 
Italians, are peculiarly liable to it. Ac- 


- cording to Dr. R. S. Copeland, there are 


two pretty sure ways of getting rid of 
rickets. One is to flood the dwelling 
places of babies with sunlight. The 
cther is the old stand-by cod-liver oil. 
This medicine, says this authority, never 
fails to cure rickets. 





CYRUS USED BOILED WATER 


That a safe water supply was considered 
essential to an army by the military lead- 
ers of ancient times is evident from a state- 
ment in Herodotus that Cyrus the Great of 
Persia carried with him on his military ex- 
peditions boiled water from the Coaspes 
river, transporting it in silver vessels on 
four-wheeled wagons. This famous general 
died about 530 B. C. 

There is a later record that Aristotle ad- 
vised Alexander to boil the water he took 
with him on desert marches to keep it from 
getting sour. It took nearly 25 centuries 
for men to take advantage of the lessons 
that these ancient rulers had learned.— 
Hy geia. 





WHY WE YAWN 

Anything will start a yawn. An earnest, 
monotonous talker; seeing somebody else 
do it; excessive nervousness; love; too 
much concentrated attention or not enough 
of it. We yawn when we are bored, but 
we yawn when we are excited, too; we 
yawn when we are sleepy and when we've 
had too much sleep; when we are enjoying 
the best of health, or when we are sick or 
about to be. And strangest of all, we may 
yawn when we are about to die. Under- 
neath all of these things, the primary pur- 
pose of the yawn is to supply the impera- 
tive demands of our bodies for more air 
and hurry up about it!—Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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She Could Never 
Have Done It 
With Piles! 


Bless the American girl who has glorified all 
the sports! She makes a pretty picture in the 
water, and is a plucky swimmer, too. Piles are 
unthinkable for active women. If you have them, 
you ought to know this simple Gage do. 

At any hour or moment that you have the least 
—— or iscomfort from piles, hy a aa 

‘ami e suppository —an ‘oO Happ: on 
your wa’ P The worst hhemorshots, even bleed- 
ing and badly protruding piles respond at once to 
the soothing suppository apoiied in perfect 
privacy. But bear the name in mind; Pyramid is 
the one every druggist has, usually the on/y one 
he will sell his patrons. amid is marvelous. 
Why, suffer another single half-hour with painful 


e 
Sixty cents the box, the world around, or free 
box to try, if you mail coupon: 
ee meme mee mcm ee ere 
PYRAMID DRUG CO., 
80 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me a box plainly wrapped, i 








| sealed, postpaid, and entirely free. | 
| Name | 
ls 

i | 
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Have You These Symptoms oi 
Nerve Exhaustion 


D°? you get excited easily? Do you be- 
come fatigued after slight exertion? Are 
your hands and feet cold? Do you suffer 
from constipation or stomach trouble? Is 
your sleep disturbed by troubled dreams? 
Have you spells of irritability—gloominess 
and pessimism? Do you suffer from heart 
palpitation, dizziness, cold sweats, ringing 
in the ears 

These are only a few of the signs of 
weak, unhealthy nerves that are steadily 
robbing thousands of people of their youth 
and health. 


What Causes Sick Nerves 

In women this is largely due to over-active 
emotions, and to the constant turmoil in their 
domestic and marital relations. In men, these 
Symptoms are produced by worries, intense 
concentration, excesses, vices and the mad pace 
at which we are traveling. 

Nerve Exhaustion does not come on suddenly. 
It is a gradual development that deceives scores 
of apparently healthy men and women. Yet all 
the time their nerves are in a constant state 
of upheaval, slowly undermining their entire 
Nervous Organism. 


How to Strengthen Them 
No tonic or magic system of exercises can re- 
store vigorous health to weak, unbalanced nerves, 


To build up strong, r& 
sound nerves requires an 
understanding of the ac- 
tion and abuses of nerves. 
It needs a knowledge of 
the natural laws of nerve 
fatigue, of mental 
physical relaxation and } 
nerve metabolism. Only 
through the application 
of these laws can stub- | 
born cases of Nerve Ex- | 
haustion be overcome. 


Read This Book 


Based upon many years 

of intensive experience and study, the famous 
Nerve Specialist, Richard Blackstone, has just 
written a remarkable book entitled “New 
Nerves for Old.” In plain remarkable language 
he gives certain easy-to-follow rules that have 
enabled men and women to regain their lost 
nervous energy. It enables you to correctly 
diagnose your own case and shows you how 
to acquire glowing health and youthful vitality 
by simply strengthening your nerves. 


“New Nerves for Old” is worth its weight in 
gold—and yet its cost is only 25 cents, stamps 
or coin, Get your copy today. Address: Richard 
Blackstone, 129 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
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The English channel has become a 
sort of international “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole.” 


gq 
It cost $500 to hang a notorious bandit 
in Baltimore, authorities report. But it 
was worth it. 


The “cover charge” at an expensive 
restaurant is never big enough to cover 
the graft of the practice. . 

An Atchison, Kans., man doesn’t think 
much of the electric washing machine. 
The paddles spoiled his bath. 


Women formed a club not so many 
years ago to agitate for shorter skirts. 
Now they hardly have -skirts enough 
to agitate. 

gq 


Alarming symptoms of unrest were 
discovered in the Spanish army. One 
would think since the surrender of Abd- 
el-Krim there would be plenty of rest 
for the Spanish soldiers. 


q 


MOTHERS IN THE MOVIES 


The movie people think they are up 
to date, or even a little ahead of it. The 
players are mostly young and try to set 
the styles. The actresses bob their hair 
a little closer, wear their skirts a little 
shorter and get divorces a little more 
often than society ladies. The actors 
wear gaudy ties and socks, striped shoes 
and spats and occasionally a bracelet. 
They think, and would have us believe, 
that they are the advance wrinkle of 
all that is most modern, most up-to-date 
in this rapidly advancing age. But, in 
fact, they often show themselves de- 
plorably behind the times. 

Ever notice a mother in the movies? 
No matter how young her hero-son or 
heroine-daughter may be the mother is 
a gentle, sweet-faced, gray-haired old 
lady seemingly retired from all worldly 
interests except that of being worried 
about her child, or children. She may 
sometimes be a little active, may even 
outwit the villain or get killed, but if 
she is the mother she must always be 
a gray-head. 

Everybody else knows that in real 
life the mother and a marriageable 
daughter are often hard to distinguish, 
at the distance of the screen from the 
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spectator. Nor is it due entirely to 
natural health and skillful make-up, but 
the mother of a flapper is usually in the 
thirties, a young woman in the most 
literal sense of the term. They do not 
begin to look old these days until they 
are way past 50, but the movie people do 
not seem to have noticed that. They 
are still thinking in the past. 

A recent occurrence in the city of Chi- 
cago certainly ought to be enough to 
open their-eyes. The new curfew law 
there forbids girls under 16—in some 
sections under 18—to be out on the 
streets after-10 o’clock at night. But 
when the police started in to enforce the 
regulation they got into all kinds of hot 
water. The “flappers” they stopped and 
ordered home often turned out to be 
mothers, and even grandmothers. These 
gave the police some nasty looks and 
some very sharp words that flustered 
them. 

The law officers had evidently got 
their ideas of grown-up women at the 
movies. 

q 


The widow, of a famous author has 
announced her intention of finishing the 
book started by her late husband. The 
chances are that she will do more work 
and get less reward than those widows 
who finish their husbands’ terms in 
congress. 

q 


THE COUNTY POORHOUSE 

Ours is a progressive, up-to-date coun- 
try in which scientific studies have been 
made of various phases of social life and 
efficient systems have been evolved and 
applied to them. Ours is a humanita- 
rian country where thought is given to 
the needyYorganized aid reaches out to 
the helpless and charity finds its ex- 
pression in every class of society. We 
not only relieve suffering at home but 
our philanthropy reaches the stricken 
strangers clear around the world. No 
nation has a better record. 

Yet there is one thing that seems to 
have been passed by and forgotten, only 
to remain a reproach, almost a disgrace, 
to a benevolent-minded nation—the 
county poorhouse, or the poor-farm. 

A careful, if belated, survey of the 
question has just been made by 16 fra- 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


“Pa” Republican and “Ma” Democracy are 
horrified at the prospect of an elopement. 
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ternal organizations backed by the de- 
partment of labor. They found the “bar- 
baric system” a “disgrace to the states” 
and made a strong plea for its abolition. 
Here is one of the statements made in 
the report: 

“The poor-farm is our humen dump- 
ing ground, into which go our derelicts 
of every description. Living in this mess 
of insanity and depravity, this prison 
place for criminals and the insane, are 
several thousand children and respecta- 
ble, intelligent old folk, whose only of- 
fense is that they are poor.” 

Harry C. Evans, chief investigator, 
found that in every 10 years 60,000 chil- 
dren are sent to these poor-farms, 
“where the contacts are in nearly all 
cases demoralizing.” A little more than 
half these children are girls. A large 
percentage, running as high as 85 in 
some states, are feeble-minded. In some 
states criminals are sentenced to the 
poor-farms, and sometimes paupers are 
sent to convict camps. 


In places the “contract” system is 
used, and this was pronounced the 
worst feature of all. The lessee who 
gets the contract through the lowest bid 
operates the farm with pauper labor, 
and it is a kind of slavery. Only three 
states have statutes prohibiting this 
form of barbarity. 

Anyone who has visited an average 
poorhouse, or, especially, one below the 
average, can hardly help being sickened 
and appalled. Conditions are usually 
disgusting and repellent. The very term 
“noorhouse” is one to cause a shudder. 
By our present system we punish and 
humiliate our very poor, no matter how 
intelligent or respectable they may be. 

Even the plea of economy cannot be 
made. The present system is actually 
The very unsatisfactory 
results cost entirely too much. The in- 
vestigators recommended “centralized 
homes” where, it was asserted, the poor 
could live in decent comfort at a much 
lower cost to the community. This is 
a day of centralization and consolida- 
tion. Witness our school system. In- 
stead of putting the burden on each 
county to maintain a separate institu- 
tion—where it is maintained badly— 
central homes, or asylums, could be 
maintained well, efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Some start, fortunately, has 
already been made along this line. 


Contrast with wretched poorhouses 
the thought and attention that have been 
given to our penitentiaries. Great re- 
forms have been made in our penal in- 
stitutions, and much literature has been 


written in favor of better conditions 


and better opportunities for our con- 
victs. Health, hygiene and sanitation in 
our prisons have received much study 
and have made wonderful strides. Such 
things are in the worst state of neglect 
in our poorhouses. The convict is much 
better off than the pauper. 


But just imagine what kind of peni- 
tentiaries we should have if each county 
had to furnish its own! 

We are now the richest nation in the 
world, and we have fewer.paupers than 


ever. It is high time we abolish this — 


ancient and barbaric system of punish- 
ing our aged poor by relegating them to 
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a condition of filth, disease and depravi- 
ty. More than a million old-age pen- 
sions are being paid in Great Britain. If 
we are not willing to do that well we 
can at least take care of our helpless 
poor in a more charitable and decent 
way. 
q 


MR. AVERAGE MAN 


Maj. John Hay Beith, famous as an 


‘author under the name of Ian Hay, ad- 


vocated, before a meeting of teachers 
in London, that a monument be erected 
to the “average man” as has. been done 
to the Unknown Soldier. 

Mr. Hay declared that the strength of 
England and the merit for her success 
lay in the rank and file of her people. 
The nation, in his opinion, has seldom 
been wisely led throughout its whole 
history; the country’s development and 
advancement were accomplished “by 
the average man.” This has been true, 
he declared, in both peace and war. 

England is not the only country of 
which these statements are true. It is 
the case of every country. Kings, pres- 
idents, premiers, statesmen, churchmen 
and philosophers have led, but they 
have often led in the wrong direction. 
There are always leaders, outstanding 
characters who are men of ability and 
renown, urging us in opposite direc- 
tions. They are like lawyers pleading, 
sometimes threatening, before a jury. 
The average man decides, after all, the 
direction to be taken, and on that deci- 
sion depends the welfare of the nation. 

It is not only in practical affairs that 
the average man is the final judge. We 
have always had highly trained critics 
in art, literature and architecture. They 
make a special study of a new produc- 
tion, a book, a symphony or painting, 
and tell us whether it is good, bad or 
just “fair to middling.” They talk in a 
very authoritative way as if giving the 
last word on the subject. But many men 
whom the professional critics praised 
to the skies were quickly forgotten, 
while many they completely condemned 
have become the world’s most famous 
writers, poets, playwrights or painters. 
The general public may be slow, but it 
is the last and most competent judge. 

All of which is a strong argument for 
democracy—that form of government 
still feared by many statesmen. 

But why erect a monument to the 
average man? Monuments are erected 
to those who distinguish themselves by 
doing specific things. The Unknown 
Soldier, whether he sleeps at Paris, 
Washington or London, is the man that 
won the World war and saved democra- 
cy. The average man does good about 
as often by refusing, or neglecting, to 
act as by taking action. Besides, the 
average man is the one who raises the 
monuments. It is not good taste for one 
to raise a monument to himself—espe- 


_cially when he is not dead yet! 


g 


Mr. George Nicht of New York, a 
wealthy agriculturist, considers _ the 
word “farmer” objectionable and sug- 


gests offering a prize for a better appel- - 


lation for tillers of the soil. His idea is 
not likely to make much headway, for 
the real farmers do not object to the 
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term, while the make-believe kind find 
the name “farmer” best of all for their 
political use. Nichts, George. 


Senator Pat Harrison in Paris gave 
out an interview in which he advocated 
barring all Americans from France until 
France agrees to make a debt settle- 
ment. The senator had just finished his 
visit to Paris, so he didn’t care how 
soon the rest were stopped. 


An American who had been in Paris 
all summer on a vacation learned only 
by reading his home town paper that 
American tourists had been mistreated 
and insulted in the French metropolis. 
None of the Americans he had met in 
Paris had seen or heard anything of it. 
Which goes to show, he concluded, that 
no matter where you are you can’t keep 
up with the news unless you take the 
home town paper. 


Brewers in Germany threaten a 
general strike. If it is ever called it 
won’t last long. For what would the 
brewers themselves do for beer? 


q 


GENTLEMEN, THE KING! 

The king of England during his hunt- 
ing trip in Scotland changed the style 
of pressing his trousers—a fact which 
was eagerly seized on by newspaper 
men and widely published. Instead of 
continuing to have the creases on the 
sides of his pants—a style he received 
from his father—the king is now having 
them pressed like everybody else, with 
the crease front and back. Those who 
imitated the king will now be able to 
go back to the logical way. 

But there are not many who can imi- 
tate the king’s method of hunting. When 
he goes out after hare, quail, grouse, or 
whatever the sage brush and heather 
may yield, he is accompanied by his 
valet, a brusher, a footman, two gun 
loaders and two equerries (whatever 
they are). Yes, and there are also an 
inspector of police and two chauffeurs, 
presumably a little in the background. 
That is hunting in the royal way, and a 
vain little rabbit would doubtless be 
proud of being bagged by such an im- 
posing army. But as for the real pleas- 
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<a City Tribune. 

We hope “Cal” isn’t superstitious. There 

‘is @ possible bad omen for him in some 
of the primary results. 
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- ure of the hunt a boy with a one-barrel- 


ed gun acting as his own footman, gun 
loader and equerry could give cards and 
spades to the whole outfit.. And that 
rabbit would be in more danger too. 


q 
We are naturally proud of the rec- 
ords our fine swimmers made over in 
the English channel but the aftermath 
of challenges and talk of big money 
tends to cheapen them and put them in 
the class of common prizefighters and 

wrestlers. 
q 


What if every fellow who hauled in a 
14-inch pike was considered presiden- 
tial timber? 

gq 


A FLYING STRAW 


Straws, they say, show the way the 
wind blows. By extension and applica- 
tion of this aphorism we are to under- 
stand that small, isolated acts and hap- 
penings tend to show the current of a 
general movement. There is the ques- 
tion of prohibition—a momentous ques- 
tion, truly. Good men who have op- 
posed it all along declare that prohibi- 
tion has plunged the country into an 
orgy of debauch and crime; has made 
of us a law-breaking and law-despising 
country and deprived us of our inher- 
ent liberties and personal freedom. Oth- 
er good men who have favored it from 
the beginning declare that it has done 
the country a world of good; that it has 
decreased crime, increased prosperity, 
improved our morals and advanced civ- 
ilization. 

So has the wordy battle raged, from 
the barber shops to the halls of con- 
gress. Bricklayers, storekeepers, gov- 
ernors and senators have been thresh- 
ing out the subject orally and calling 
each other liars, directly or implicitly, 
for years, each failing to convince the 
other and refusing to be convinced him- 
self. Where is the truth? Well, here is 
a straw: 

Lew Alberts of Brooklyn, known as the 
“world’s champion black eye repair- 
man,” has for years made the dressing- 
up of black eyes his regular business 
and peculiar specialty. In the old days 
he was located in the notorious Bowery, 
but when that was cleaned up he moved 
to the toughest part of Brooklyn. But 
business of late has not been good, and 
here is Lew’s explanation, as reported 
by the reliable Associated Press: “My 
best business comes from the sailors, 
but with prohibition and other things 
it’s falling off to nothing.” 

It is only a straw, but it shows th 
direction of the breeze. 


q 


The village of Alcara and Aderno in 
Italy carried on a bitter dispute for cen- 
turies over the remains of St. Nicolo 
Politi. He lived and died in the first 
village and was buried in the second. 
The dispute was finally settled by Cardi- 
nal Camlualdi by giving the holy man’s 
skull to Aderno and the rest of his 


‘bones to Alcara. Unlike the women dis- 


puting over the child before Solomon, 


-neither contestant in this case loved the 


saint enough to insist that his remains 
be kept intact and inviolate. 
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Mortgage Investors 


Send for this 

free booklet 
There are certain funda- 
mental reasons why a real 
estate bond which is guar, 
anteed by the entire capital, ' 
surplus and profits of the 
house of issue is infinitely 
more desirable than bonds 
which are not guaranteed, 
These reasons are clearly set forth in the booklet 
—“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be 
Guaranteed.” Every mortgage investor should 
read this booklet at once. It is a valuable guide to 
safe and profitable investments. The coupon will 
bring your copy by return mail. 


Adair Realty & Trust Co. 


CapPrtaL, SuRPLUS AND Prorits $2,500,000 
Founded 1865 Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Please send me without obligation your booklet“ Why 
Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed.’ 
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Address 
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ECZEMA 


Aliso called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say, 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of 
eczema and devoting 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, nor how many doctors have told 
you that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 
a chance to prove my elaims. Just write me 
TODAY and 1! will send you a FREE TRIAL of 
my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema_ Specialist, 
412 Park Square, Sedalia, Mo. 
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First Lady and Franking Privilege 


Ques. Does the wife of the president 
have the franking privilege all the time? 
—Ans. The franking privilege is sup- 
posed to be exercized by government 
officers only in sending official mail. 
Even the president himself is not sup- 
posed to frank private letters. The 
president’s wife is not recognized by 
law as a government official and conse- 
quently does not have the franking priv- 
ilege. However, the franking privilege 
has been conferred on the widows of 
former presidents since it was con- 
ferred on Mrs. Washington. 


Belle Isle 


Ques. Where was Belle Isle prison?— 
Ans. This was a Confederate prison en- 
campment on Belle Isle, a small island 
in the James river at Richmond, Va. 


“Gridiron” in Football 


Ques. Why is a football field called 
“sridiron”?—Ans. A gridiron is a grat- 
ed utensil for broiling food over a fire. 
Hence any network, as of pipes; rail- 
way tracks etc., is called a gridiron. For 
a similar reason the term was applied 
in this country to a football field, be- 
cause every five yards the field is tra- 
versed by white lines. 


Ichabod, Bible Character 


Ques. Who was Ichabod?—Ans. Ich- 
abod is a character in the Old Testa- 
ment. The story of his birth is related 
in I Samuel 4:19-22. Eli, who had 
judged Israel 40 years, fell dead when 
he heard from a messenger that his 
two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, had 
been killed in the battle of Aphek and 
that the ark of God had been taken by 
the Philistines. It was then that the 
wife of Phinehas gave birth to Ichabod. 
He was so named because “the glory is 
departed from Israel” and the “ark of 
God is taken.” The literal meaning of 
“Ichabod” is woe or departed glory. 


Blind in One Eye 


Ques. Is it true that Theodore Roose- 
velt was blind in one eye?—Ans. Yes, 
Roosevelt lost the sight of one eye as 
the result of a boxing bout held in the 
White House while he was president. 


Mason and Dixon Line 


Ques. What is the Mason and Dixon 
line?—Ans. This is the popular name 
given to the boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and its three southern 
neighbors — Delaware, Maryland and 
West Virginia. Part of it was surveyed 
before the Revolution by two English 
surveyors, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon. The survey finally settled a dis- 
pute of long standing between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Although the line 
was re-surveyed in 1849 the original 
work was found so accurate that no 
changes were made. The part of the 
line between Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware describes the arc of a circle. In 
the debates over slavery during Mon- 
roe’s second administration John Ran- 


dolph of Roanoke frequently referred 
to the Mason and Dixon line as the 
figurative boundary between the free 
and the slave-holding states. The news- 
papers and politicians took up the 
phrase and it soon became the popular 
designation for the line between free 
and slave territory. The original line 
as surveyed by Mason and Dixon was 
designated by stones located five miles 
apart. On the south side of each stone 
was the coat of arms of Lord Baltimore 
and on the north side that of ‘William 
Penn. 


Compass Needle at Poles 


Ques. In what direction did the needle 
of Peary’s compass point when he was 
at the north pole?—Ans. The needle of 
the compass is attracted to the magnetic, 
not the geographic, pole. The magnetic 
north pole is many hundreds of miles 
from the geographic north pole. Conse- 
quently the needle of Peary’s compass, 
when he was at the north geographic 
pole, pointed toward the magnetic pole, 
which, of course, lies south of where 
the arctic explorer was standing. 


Redemption of Continental Money 


Ques. After the United States gov- 
ernment was reorganized under the con- 
stitution did it redeem the paper money 
issued by the Continental congress dur- 
ing the Revolution?—Ans. In 1790, soon 
after the new constitution went into 
effect, congress passed an act making 
the Continental paper currency receiv- 
able at the treasury in subscriptions to 
a loan at the rate of $100 in Continental 
money for $1 in gold. In the spring of 
1797 a law was passed declaring that 
Continental money should be receivable 
at the above rate until the end of that 
year. After that date Continental money 
was no longer redeemable at any rate. 


“Limited” After Firm Name 


Ques. What is the meaning of the 
word “limited” after the names of Eng- 
lish and Canadian firms?—Ans. “Limit- 
ed” used after the names of British firms 
indicates that the liability of each share- 
holder is limited to the amount of his 
stock or shares, or to an amount fixed 
by a guarantee. The law requires that 
the word “limited” follow the name of 
the firm, except in cases of certain com- 
panies not organized and operated for 
profit. 


“Xmas” for “Christmas” 

Ques. How did the abbreviation 
“Xmas” for “Christmas” originate?— 
Ans. The derivation of this abbrevia- 
tion is not clear. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the “X” here stood for the 
cross, symbol of Christ and Christianity. 
But this theory is no longer considered 
sound. The most probable theory is as 
follows: The Greek work for Christ is 
“Christos.” In the Greek alphabet the 
“ch” sound is represented by the char- 
acter “x.” Hence “X” was the abbrevia- 
tion of the Greek word for “Christ.” 
Since Christmas is a mass-day it was 
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Speaking of sponges—how is this for a cor- 
ner in that washing adjunct? Picture shows 
the Tarpon Springs, Fla., sponge exchange. 








first called “Christ-mass.” This would 
sometimes be abbreviated to “Ch-mass” 
and “X-mass,” depending on whether or 
not the writer knew Greek. Finally the 
last “s” was dropped and the full word 
was written “Christmas,” and “Xmas” 
was used as the abbreviation. But the 
subject has long been a matter of dis- 
pute. 


First Woman in Congress 


Ques. Who was the first woman to 
be elected to the national congress?— 
Ans. Miss Jeannette Rankin, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., was the first woman to 
serve in congress. She is a Republican 
and was elected in 1916 as congress- 
woman-at-large in the 65th congress. 

Origin of “Blimp” 

Ques. What is the origin of the word 
“blimp” as applied to airships?—Ans. 
The origin of “blimp” is unknown. Some 
authorities believe it is a “telescope” 
word formed from “b” in “balloon” and 
“limp.” “Blimp” is generally applied to 
a non-rigid, lighter than air, dirigible 
balloon. 


Dunning by Postcard 


Ques. Is it legal to send a person a 
dun on an ordinary postcard?—Ans. No, 
it is in violation of a postal regulation 
to dun a person on a postcard. 


Largest Man in Congress 


Ques. Who was the heaviest man 
physically who ever sat in the U. S. con- 
gress?—Ans. This “honor” is said to 
belong to Dixon H. Lewis of Alabama 
who served several terms in the house 
of representatives and in 1844 was ap- 
pointed a senator. He was so large that 
special chairs had to be made for his 
use. What his weight was we do not 
know, but he was undoubtedly the 
largest man who ever occupied a seat 
in congress. Some say he weighed 500 
pounds. He died in New York in 1848. 

John Brown in Europe 

Ques. Was John Brown, of Harpers 
Ferry fame, ever in Europe?—Ans. Yes, 
before his attempt to liberate the slaves 
John Brown went to Europe as the rep- 
resentative of American wool producers. 
It is said he was so expert at grading 
wool that he could judge wool by merely 
feeling of it in the dark. In England his 
skill was put to the test. A number of 
English wool experts brought Brown 
wool to judge and grade. One of them 
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brought hair clipped from a white 
poodle dog. After feeling of it without 
looking John said: “Gentlemen, if you 
have any kind of machine which will 
make up dog hair, you better try it on 
this.” The joke was on the cockney, 
not the Yankee. While in Europe John 
Brown traveled in France, Germany 
and Austria and visited many battle- 
fields and famous forts with the view of 
acquiring military knowledge. He re- 
viewed troops in various countries and 
made a special study of some of the 
great battles of Napoleon. Brown even 
at that time made no secret of the fact 
that he was planning to liberate the 
American Negroes by force. 





PRESENTATION AT COURT 

It is a pity when the British Crown holds 
court thaf reporters do not describe more 
fully the events which transpire outside the 
palace. Inside, of course, is the official big 
top. That is where the show takes place, so 
it is perhaps natural that it should be given 
most space. But in spite of all that it is ap- 
parently a dull and stereotyped affair: save 
for names, newspapers might just as well 
use the same type from year to year for 
all the difference it would make. But out- 
side the real pulse of the fiesta is felt. Here 
is rich human color, pungent talk, the 
smash of the unexpected. For long hours 
ahead the crowd lines up and when. fair 
maid and fat dowager begin to debark 
from their cars it has its innings. 

“Ow,” a spectator will cry, “’ere comes a 
skinny one.” 

“Drink milk, dearie,” another will say; 
“it’s fattening.” 

“This ’un’s a lady—look at ’er feathers.” 

“Don’t be afraid of the king, little ’un— 
’e don’t bite.” 

“Carry on, grandma; you can’t stop now.” 

And so on. It is a great spectacle and, so 
far as we know, it has never been described 
in detail.—New York World. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say “I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark!” 
—Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Scene 2. 








PRE-WAR READING VALUE 


In only a very few cases is it possible to 
purchase books or periodicals for anything 
like the low prices that prevailed in “the 
good old days” before the World war blew 
about 75 per cent of wind into the dollar. 
One of these rare exceptions is the new 
“Popular Encyclopedia,” which is now 
bound in only two volumes, containing 3300 
pages, and is procurable through the Path- 
finder for the small sum of $3.65 postpaid. 

The Christian Herald says of this fine 
reference work: “It seems too good to be 
true. It is the Ford principle applied to 
bookmaking and selling—quantity produc- 
tion, on a small margin, at an unheard-of 
price. For the millions to whom college is 
forever impossible, here is the essence of a 
college education, within the reach of all. 
Every home can now afford it. You owe it 
to yourself, you owe it to your children to 
possess this mine of world knowledge.” 

Over 40,000 different subjects covered— 
all arranged in alphabetical form. Send $4 
now and get the Pathfinder (new or re- 
newal) one year and also the Popular En- 
cyclopedia included, delivered free. This 
is a special offer; grab it at once. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. ; 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 
is virtually at your door 


UST as the great mail order organizations 
carry to persons at remote points the 
advantages of buying in the nation’s mere 
cantile centers, so the facilities of The F. H. 
Smith Company carry to investors all over 
the world the same opportunities for ine 
vestment in Smith Bonds that are available 
to persons who reside in the large invest- 
ment centers of the eastern United States. 


Thousands of investors, in 48 states and in 
33 countries and territories abroad, have 
bought Smith Bonds by mail. 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds, secured by first mortgages on mode 
ern, income-producing city property, com- 
bine the interest rate of 632% with safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. You 
may invest in $1,000 $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, and in 2 to 10-year maturities. 


Send your name and address-on the form 
below for copies of our two booklets. 


Tue FE H. Smitn Ca 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO , ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


a acciiitecictcin sentiniichihsithlehaccccncnieianitidn -7-G 
OI csi needa sii cial 6 siete 








/ §5-MINUTE 
BIBLE TEST 


See how much you know 
about the Bible. Send for our 
. free 56-minute Test. Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
make the Bible interest- 
{ng—easy to understand. They put 
more joy into your everyday life. Get 
this free test and measure your present 
knowledge—write today. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 3026 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying fer patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your {deas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE-book, 
*How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
Proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-P Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office) Washington, D.C. 
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STUDY « HOME 


¥ 


The University of Chicago 


Coursesin English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, ucation, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 103 Ellie Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, II. 








Your Questions Answered 


Full information procured on all reasonable subjects. Spe- 
cial Government Library facilities. Money refunded if in- 
formation not available. Send one dollar with inquiry to 





SMITH, LANGDON STATION, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Dipping for Horse Mange 


Mange, one of the most injurious skin 
diseases affecting horses, may be cured 
by dipping the animals in a lime-sul- 
phur dip or in a nicotine solution. Ef- 
ficacious dips for horse lice are the 
arsenical, coal tar creosote and nicotine 
dips. The most frequent means of infes- 
tation with lice is direct contact with 
lousy animals. The parasites are -car- 
ried from one animal to another on cur- 
rycombs, brushes, harness, saddles and 
other equipment. Lice on horses in- 
crease very rapidly during cold weather 
when the animals’ hair is long, but 
when the horses shed their hair in the 
spring the parasites see to disappear. 

None of the dips for treating horses 
can be depended on to kill all the lice at 
one dipping, according to the govern- 
ment. The “nits” or eggs which sur- 
vive the first dipping produce a new gen- 
eration of lice. This new generation 
should be destroyed by a second dipping 
as soon as hatching is completed and be- 
fore the young lice become mature and 
begin depositing eggs. Two dippings 
with an interval of from 14 to 16 days 
can usually be relied on to eradicate 
both sucking and biting lice. It is ad- 
visable to dip the animals in the fall 
before the coming of cold weather. Bit- 
ing lice can be eradicated with sodium 
fluoride applied in the form of a powder 
or mixed with water in the proportion 
of about one ounce to one gallon, 


Prepare Wool Properly 


Although the wool trade has long 
complained bitterly against the use of 
binder twine in tying fleeces on the 
farm, the practice still continues to a 
large extent in many states. The use of 
such twines is objectionable because 
sinall shreds cling to the wool and ap- 
pear in the finished cloth from which 
they can be removed only by expensive 
hand labor. The use of paper-wool 
twine manufactured especially for tying 
fleeces is advocated instead of binder 
twine, hemp, jute or twines of similar 
fiber. One large wool producer reports 
a more ready sale and a saving of two 
cents a pound on wool properly prepar- 
ed for the market. 

Chaff and straw, allowed to get into 
the fleeces through carelessness in feed- 
ing, from unswept floors at shearing 
time or during storage, also make fleeces 
less valuable and unattractive to the 
buyer, sometimes resulting in a loss to 
the grower of as much as 10 cents a 
pound. Such loss is avoidable. The ap- 
pearance of a fleece is also improved if 
rolled up and tied with the flesh side 
out. Twine of moderate size is best for 
tying, and not more than two wrappings 
each way is advisable. To withstand 
the strains of handling and shipping use 
bags in good condition. 

The practice of branding with lead 
paint or tar is a great detriment because 
these - materials will not scour out in 
the manufacturing process. Where 
branding or marking is necessary, a$ 


Around the Home 
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small a brand as possible should be put 
on and care taken not to slap it on 
carelessly. If the undesirable paint or 
tar brands have been used they should 
be clipped from the wool at shearing 
time and packed separately or thrown 
away. 

A soluble marking fluid manufactured 
especially for branding ‘purposes is 
most desirable and should be used in 
preference to common paint or tar. More 
attention to the details of shearing, 
handling, storage and preparation of 
fleeces for market, says the department 
of agriculture, would mean a general 
improvement in the wool of this coun- 
try and make it compare more favor- 
ably with most of the foreign wools im- 
ported for manufacturing purposes. 


New and Old Dyestuffs 

The department of agriculture says 
that modern dyestuffs can be just as 
fast and give just as beautiful colors as 
any used in past times. It is sentiment 
chiefly that makes us cling to the idea 
that the natural dyes obtained from 
plants and animals are best. Many of 
them are lovely colors, it is true, and 
the time that has passed since the cloth 
was dipped in the dye pot has in many 
cases mellowed the tones and made 
them even lovelier. Many of the so- 
called artificial dyes used now are ex- 
actly the same from the chemical stand- 
point as those from berries and bark 
and other natural sources. In some cases 
the new dyes are better than the old. 
The modern manufacturer of dyestuffs 


knows exactly what is in them, and for. 


that reason is surer of results. 


Banding Migratory Birds 
Under the supervision of the biologi- 
cal survey numbered aluminum bands 
are placed on the legs of migratory wild 
birds in order to learn their movements 
from one part of the continent to an- 
other. It is necessary to ascertain the 











The French government has been asked to 
dedicate 60 acres in a park adjoining St. 
Cloud to be used as a setting for a proposed 
memorial to the famous Lafayette escadrille. 
The main arch would be 70 feet high. In 
the rear would be the tombs of the 65 avia- 
tors who lost their lives while serving the 
escadrille, 
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routes taken by migratory birds in order 
to administer properly the migratory- 
bird treaty. A striking illustration of 
the practical value of banding birds, 
pointed out in the annual report of the 
secretary of agriculture, is afforded by 
the results obtained during the summer 
of 1924 on the breeding grounds of wild 
geese near the delta of the Yukon in 
Alaska. During the succeeding autunin 
a considerable number of these banded 
birds were killed in the extensive area 
from the Queen Charlotte islands on the 
coast of British Columbia to Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, where in 
restricted areas these geese and certain 
ducks banded on the breeding grounds 
with them evidently have their winter 
homes. The operations furnish an ex- 
ample of how bird banding affords data 
on which protective measures for a spe- 
cies can be scientifically based. 


Darning on Sewing Machines 


Much of the time that is now spent in 
doing the family darning may be saved 
with a few simple adjustments of the 
sewing machine, says Mrs. Iva Brandt, 
home economics expert at Ames, Iowa. 
She says that very neat and satisfactory 
darning may be accomplished on such 
material as table linen, bed linen, tow- 
els, shirts, aprons, dresses and under- 
wear. The directions for the adjust- 
ment of the machine are simple. Remove 
the presser foot and adjust for a very 
short stitch. Use embroidery hoops to 
keep the cloth stretched taut across the 
hole, tear or weak place to be rein- 
forced. 

Before beginning the darning stitch, 
lower the pressure foot lever just as 
would be done if the presser foot were 
on. Insert the needle a little beyond 
the hole to be darned. Start running the 
machine and draw the embroidery 
hoops back and forth to allow rows of 
stitches to cross the hole. Continue un- 
til the hole is filled with threads one 
way. Then turn the embroidery hoops 
and in the same way fill in the other set 
threads. Select thread according to the 


color and fineness of the material to be | 


darned. 





BEGGARS GET $1,500,000 A YEAR 


According to the New York police depart- 
ment $1,500,000 annually in pennies, nick- 
els and dimes drops into the cups and caps 
of some 200 or more crippled and blind 
beggars in that city. On good days when 
undisturbed by police panhandlers they may 
clear $20 each easily, and sometimes as 
high as $40. 





THE LARGEST WINDMILL 


What is claimed to be the largest wind- 
mill in the world is the one on the pleasure 
grounds at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
This windmill pumps water into the large 
reservoirs which distribute water all over 
the park. Its main tower is 200 feet high 
and is made of concrete. Each sail is 100 
feet long and there is an automatic device 
for setting the sails perpendicular to the 
wind direction. The maximum horsepower 
developed by the windmill in a fairly strong 
wind is said to be 100. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Withhold not good from them to whom 
it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it.—Proverbs 3:27. 
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Choosing Window Curtains 


Choosing curtains for the house is not 
always an easy task. It is not easy to 
get just the effect the mind pictures. Be- 
sides, cost is an important consideration, 
for to curtain the windows of even a 
five-room house about 60 yards of ma- 
terial is required, and curtains general- 
ly have to be renewed every few years. 


In planning curtains, says the home 
economics bureau, remember that win- 
dows are put in houses in order to admit 
light and air. Make your curtains as 
simple as effectiveness will permit. 
Elaborate curtains defeat the purpose 
of windows and are out of place in the 
average home. 


Look carefully at the shape and size 
of the windows and how they are placed 
in the walls. Picture the effect of cur- 
tains of various styles on those partic- 
ular windows and how they will ap- 
pear from the outside as well as the in- 
side of the house. If there are lovely 
views from the windows, study how to 
keep them without sacrificing privacy 
and an attractive interior. An unat- 
tractive view may need to be screened 
by curtains, but beware of shutting out 
too much light. Study the general style 
of your room. Curtains can help to 
make a room homelike and inviting or 
dignified and formal, depending on the 
kind of material used and how it is 
hung. 

Glass curtains made of thin material 
and hung on a straight rod inside the 
casing close to the glass soften and 
change the color of the light coming into 
the room, lend an air of privacy and 
are a protection to side draperies. Glass 
curtains should be just long enough to 
escape the sill. Side draperies give a 
finished appearance to the window, are 
useful as shades if arranged to draw 
and are a good means of adding color to 
the room and of modifying poor propor- 
tions. In small homes, side draperies 
that end on a line with the apron of 
the window are more suitable. If a 
more formal effect is desired, let them 
extend to the baseboard or an inch 
above the floor. A valance used with or 
without draperies carries the eye across 
the top and has the effect of decreasing 
the height of room and window. 


Before buying curtain material get 
samples of the kinds that seem most 
suitable and see how they go with the 
walls, woodwork, floor and furniture by 
both day and artificial light. Strong 
light shining through curtain fabrics 
often brings out striking effects not 
suspected until put to this test. Excel- 
lent curtain materials can sometimes 
be found among the dress goods. Fab- 
rics and colors that will clean well and 
withstand light are the most economical 
in the end. Examine also for defects 
in the weave that may show up when 
the curtains are hung. 


With figured wall paper, choose plain- 
colored curtain material. If the walls 
and most of the furnishings are plan 
the curtains may be figured, but prefer- 
ably with the background the same col- 
or or slightly deeper than the walls. 


With cream colored walls, for instance, 
a cretonne with soft tan background 
and figures that repeat the eolors used 
elsewhere in the room might be suitable 
for living and dining rooms. In select- 
ing figured materials give preference to 
conventional designs that will stand the 
test of being looked at day after day. 


A SOFT ANSWER 


The president of a large automobile con- 
cern in Omaha having had difficulty in get- 
ting a satisfactory stenographer as a last 
resort put the following ad in one of the 
local newspapers. 

“WANTED—First-class, high grade ste- 
nographer; salary no object. This stenogra- 
pher must get it as fast as I dictate, and 
get it right; must be absolutely accurate; 
must have human intelligence. If you are 
not a cracker-jack, don’t bother me.” 

This is one of the replies he received in 
the mail the following morning: 

“IT note your requirements, as aired in the 
newspaper, and hasten to make inquiry as 
to this strenuous business that takes such 
an extraordinary stenographer. 

“Your advertisement appeals to me 
strongly—stronger than mustard—as I 
have searched Europe, Airope, Irope and 
Hoboken in quest of someone who could 
use my talents to advantage. 

“When it comes to this chin music prop- 
osition, I have never found man, woman or 
dictaphone who could get to first base on 
me, either fancy or catch as catch can. I 
write shorthand so fast that I have to use 
a specially prepared pencil with a platinum 
point, and a water-cooling equipment that I 
have constructed at exorbitant expense, a 
note pad made of asbestos composition, 
covered with human hide, ruled with sul- 
phuric acid, and stitched with catgut. 

“IT use A. W. ignition, double unit, high 
tension system exclusively, and guarantee 
to deliver my rated horsepower under ei- 
ther A. I., A. M. or S. A. E. standard. I have 
been passed by the National Board of Cen- 
sorship and Drug Act of June 30, 1906. 

“IT run with my cut-out open at all speeds, 
and am, in fact, a guaranteed double hy- 
draulically welded drop-forged and oil tem- 
pered specimen of human lightning on a 
perfect thirty-six frame, ground to one 
thousandth of an inch. At hot air juggling 
you have nothing on me. 

“If you wish to avail yourself of an op- 
portunity of a lifetime, wire me; but unless 
you are fully prepared to pay the tariff for 
such services, don’t bother me, as I am so 
nervous that I can’t stand still long enough 
to have my dressmaker measure my clothes. 
Spare your time and money unless you want 
to pay at least $5.00 per week in cash or its 
equivalent. I. Ma. WIDEAWAKE.” 


ROAD PROBLEM IN 1894 


In 1894 the New Jersey Highway Commis- 
sion, one of the first road building organi- 
zations, made its first report. From the in- 
troduction of this report the Highway 
Magazine quotes the following curious ex- 
tract: 

“Four hundred thousand bicycles have 
been great factors in improving country 
roads, but horseless. carriages promise to 
be equally potent or more powerful instru- 
ments in the same direction. On macadam 
roads their speed is about 15 miles per hour, 
and their use will, especially with pneumat- 
ic tires, present so small an amount of fric- 
tion that repairs on the roadbed will be re- 
duced to a very small fraction. The pro- 
visions for good roads can scarcely keep 
pace with the inventions of appliances to 
economically use them,” 














Brings Eggs : 
All Winter eZ iN 


ADMITS VIOLET ‘RAYS 


Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS scratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
glass stops them. These rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields. The shed is cheap and easy to make. Gives twice 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter egg prices repayits cost many times. Try it. 
Ideal for — houses, hot beds, barns, repairs, etc. 
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or Wood in Your Cook Stove or Heater 
when you can have instant heat with convenience by 
installing a Uni-Hete Kerosene : il 

Burner in five minutes’ time? 


send Cc. 0.1 D. this $15.00 burner 
flexible. fuel 
supply t tubes, regulating valves and 
vanized iron tank, ro 
install, for only $6.00. 














Fully teed against ell | 
defective oe es Sime for one 
year. Any that proves defective, if re- 
turned, will be onto free of charge. 











vaporizes kerosene or‘distillate, mixes it with air, pro- 
ducing an intensely hot, clean, smokeless, silent burn- 
i ay can = regulated to any degree b: _— 


Improves your stove | 
been manetacturing oil 





ing devices for thirty-the tause 
years. We make this offer for a limited time only. 
Specify if for range or heater. 
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910 Acorn Bulld! Chicago, llinole 
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INSURE GROWTH AND BLOOM OF 
HOUSE PLANTS 
OR WINDOW BOX FLOWERS 
Use tHe 100 Percent.Fertauizer 
= ie ale: 
24. eA has 
ONE TABLET MAKES ONE QUART. 
FERTALL CORP., Dept. A., Newark, N. J- 
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Amazing 512- is the truth about sex- 
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“A. ‘Need Branch Manager S 


LIGHTNING WONDERFUL NEW ELECTRO: - 
lyte charges disch instantly. 
Eliminates old sulphuric acid method entirely. 
Dissolves sulphation. ~~ has waited half acen- 
tury for this invention. One gallon, retails — 
free to agents, Lightning Battery Co., St. Paul, Mi 
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MEN, Buy Your Hats Direct (SEND tor Pe 


ODEL HAT MFG. CO., Dept. D, EAS iT ORANGE, N. J. 























HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable informa- 
tion about guns, revolvers, 

ing tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 

And here’s the famous Rem- 
ington Trapper’s Knife, with 
two slender blades of superior 
quality steel, stag handle, length 
closed 3% inches. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Fishing Magazine f, > wal send you Hunting & 
~ e for a = 

year, 12 big issues, and 

Remington Trappers ei Both for 

jane 
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uarantes 
it quality. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
252 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















Salve, 
to catalog sent with salve. 
Sond no money. We trust you. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO. ; 
i ‘H-150 GREENVILLE, PA; , 


Latest and best selling game 
out. Entertaining and Educa- 
tional. Complete set pure cel- 
luloid cubes 50c; six sets $2.50. 


President Speller, Mystifying, 
Ce Entertaining and Educational, 
tone photos of the 


half 
oe oe 25c; six sets $1.25. 
Sia Be Wig mg oames for young and old, 
ARTYN 
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$10.00 to $25.00 DAILY 


Is being earned by both part and full time agents selling 
Boxed and Individually Monogrammed Autograph Christ- 
mas cards, in offices, stores, factories and homes. Some- 
thing absolutely new that every me A woman you meet 
will want at a hitherto unheard o! 

For free — write at once to 


AUTOGRAPH XMAS C1 CARD COMPANY 
of America 
Hawthorne Station 














Chicago, Illinois 
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HENRY NOVELTY co. 
Y $12 W. Huron St., G-10, Chicago 


SONGS — JOKES — PLAYS—OPERETTAS 


MONOLOGS. WIGS, MAKE-UP, 2-3 AND 4 PART SONGS 





for all of AMATEUR SHOWS Given by 
@CHOOLS, COLLEGES, GLEE CLUBs, 
LODGES, CHURCHES, Etc. 


These books are a great help 


teur Minstrel Guide (150 P. 1, 
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Cc 50 Speeches 
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The Recreation Hour~ 











“Rap on Wood” 


One theory of the origin of the old 
superstition of touching or rapping on 
wood is that it came from the ancient 
game called “touching wood.” Accord- 
ing to the superstitions reflected in the 
game a player who succeeded in touch- 
ing wood was safe from capture. Thus 
to touch wood is to avert an evil. An- 
other equally plausible theory of its 
origin is that in the long, long ago trees 
were supposed to harbor spirits. Be- 
cause of this belief the savages of those 
days considered it lucky to touch a tree. 
While the body touched a tree, the spirit 
of that tree protected it, and no harm 
could come to it. Such games as wood 
tag or tree tag and the wood touching 
superstition are said to have come from 
this belief. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 20 
Submitted by Takaharu Esaki, Hilo, Hawaii. 








meaning against. 7—Exist. 8—An Amer- 
ican educator. 12—A large receptacle. 
15—Self. 17—A part of the Bible 
(abbr.). 18—A small candle. 20—Prep- 
osition. 22—Passing fancy. 23—Re- 
cently come into existence or use. 26— 
Hemp fiber obtained by untwisting old 
rope. 27—A doctrine or system. 28— 


Prefix meaning from. 30—A_ state 
(abbr.). 31—A beast of burden. 32— 
A financial obligation: §34—Water 


(Latin). 35—Annul. 38—Means of com- 
munication. (abbr.). 39—An American 
jurist. 41—Part of a dollar (abbr.). 43 
—Same as 15 horizontal. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 19 
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Horizontal: 1—Dwelling. 5—Narra- 
tive. 9—To move up and down. 10—A 
number. 11—A college degree. 13—A 
kind of religious book (abbr.). 14—Bar- 
onet (abbr.). 15—Two great South 
Asian peninsulas and adjacent islands 
(abbr.). 16—A pecuniary penalty. 19 
—A character in Shakespeare’s Othello. 
2i—An explosive. 22—An implement 
for agitating the air. 24—A little child. 
25—A substance made from fibrous ma- 
terial. 26—Suffix meaning like. 29— 
Moisture condensed from the atmos- 
phere in small drops. 30—An elastic 
cushion. 33—At sea. 35—A vessel. 36 
—One thousand meters (abbr.). 37—A 
measure of capacity (abbr.). 39—A state 
(abbr.). 40—Self-supporting (abbr.). 
41—A tail-like appendage. 42—To suf- 
fer death. 44—An element that forms a 
base by combining with a hydroxyl 
group. 45—That which is uttered or 
proclaimed by authority as a-rule of 
action. 

Vertical: 1—Toward the stern. 2—A 
river in West Siberia. 3—Stupefying 
drugs. 4—Recede. 5—A chain or rib- 
bon hanging from a watch. 6—Prefix 
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Auto Offers Healthful Recreation 


Reports from the National Forest 
service indicate that attendance by mo- 
torists at national forests increased 36 
per cent in 1925 over the previous year. 
The total number of tourists at all na- 
tional forests in this country for that 
year was estimated to be over 14,000,- 
000. Through its motor jaunts the na~ 
tion is said to be gaining in health, and 
touring is acclaimed an educational as- 
set and help to the American family. 

The large percentage of the almost 
20,000,000 autos registered in the United 
States frequently take groups of people 
from the cities and towns out into the 
refreshing air of the open country. 
Enormous health benefits are derived 
from this. The motor camping idea also 
has been rapidly developed. There are 
now more than 10,000 tourist camps in 
this country. Denver, Colo., has the 
largest municipal camp. It will accom- 
modate 1000 cars. The smaller camps 
are scattered throughout the country. 
California has approximately 1000 
camps that will take care of a dozen or 
more cars. There are about 1000 such 
camps in our national forests and about 
300 in national parks. Over 1,000,000 
tourists visited.national parks in 1925 
in over 360,000 cars. 

One of the outstanding activities of 
the auto owner is the week-end picnic 
and camping party. This provides 
healthful recreation for the whole fam- 
ily and tends to keep the family together 
as a unit, The usual result is happiness 
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touring is educational because there 
are many interesting things to be seen 
and remembered on these happy jaunts. 

Furthermore, people who were once 
afraid of night air have learned on 
their week-end camping trips that no se- 
rious consequences come from breath- 
ing it, and now they sleep with their 
windows open at night. Thus, as the 
result of their auto trips they have 
formed a healthful habit. The outdoor 
life afforded by the auto also stimulates 
a desire for food in those with poor ap- 
petites. Another thing we can thank 
the auto for is that it usually takes peo- 
ple out in healthful and restful clothes. 
People going touring dress for comfort. 
Then, too, the owner or chauffeur of the 
car gets a good deal of exercize in han- 
dling and repairing it that he might not 
otherwise get. 


Answer to Clock Puzzle 


The accompanying illustration shows 
how a clock dial may be divided into 
four sections, each section containing 
numerals that will add up to 20. Itisa 
“catch” problem. Separating IX does it. 





A Great Sea Treasure 

One of the greatest sea treasures is 
ambersgris. 
odorous, gum-like, fatty substance found 
as a morbid concretion in the intestinal 
canal of the sperm whale, or in masses 
weighing up to 150 pounds floating in 
the sea. Sometimes it is washed ashore, 
This substance, one authority claims, is 
“an essence found in the inglorious bow- 
els of a sick whale.” When the whale 
dies and the carcass decays the amber- 
gris is liberated. Being light it floats 
and drifts about. It is thought to be in- 
duced by squids or cuttlefish upon which 
the sperm whale feeds. It has a high 
commercial value, being used extensive- 
ly in the East for perfumery and phar- 
maceutical purposes. The price is real- 
ly becoming prohibitive because of the 
increasing rarity of the sperm whale 
and the great demand for the substance. 
Only those sperm whales that become ill 
have ambergris. It is also confined to 
the male of the species. When taken 
from the whale this substance has the 
feeling of thick grease. But after it is 
exposed to the air it hardens and ac- 
quires a sweet odor. It dissolves read- 
ily in oils, but resists acids. 


The Penetrating Coin 


For this clever little trick the per- 
former needs a hat, a tumbler and dupli- 
cate coins. He sets the hat upon the 
tumbler and a coin is dropped into the 
hat. The coin immediately passes 
through the hat and falls visibly into 
the glass. The hat is then shown to be 
empty. 


The secret of the trick is this. One 


of the coins is set on the edge of the 


= 


It‘ is a gray or blackish,. 
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glass, and the hat is placed upon it. Then 
the coin is pushed in slightly so that it 
will fall into the glass as soon as the 
hat is lifted. The duplicate coin is first 
shown, then dropped into the hat. At 
the same time the performer’s other 
hand with which he steadies the hat 
lifts the hat slightly, releasing the hid- 
den coin which drops into the glass. 
The performer picks up the hat and in- 
verts it slowly, allowing the coin that 
was dropped into it to slide down out 
of sight behind the inner band. 


Bottle Portraits for Fun 


Bottle portrait work consists of mak- 
ing photos of various bottles and then 
making double exposures of persons 
upon these same negatives. You can 
surprise your friends by giving them 
bottle portraits of themselves. Be care- 
ful in making the double exposure so 
there will be contrast between the por- 
trait and the outline of the bottle. Pic- 
tures made in this way look as though 
the person photographed were actually 
in a huge bottle. First of all you set up 
a large bottle of clear’ glass. When 
making the exposure set the camera fac- 
ing one of the flat surfaces of the bot- 
tle and near enough .to it so that the bot- 
tle almost covers the film. This can be 
accomplished by placing the camera in 
such a position that the bottle com- 
pletely fills the view finder. If possible 
make this exposure so that there is plen- 
ty of light passing through the bottle. 
When taking the double exposure hold 
the camera so that the person’s face 
comes in the middle of the view finder. 
Dark clothing will aid in giving a 
sharp picture of the person and in mak- 
ing the trick picture look lifelike. 


A Game with Corn 


Here is a good game for both old and 
young. It can be played either in the 
house or in the yard. First place two 
fruit jars or similar containers at an in- 
terval of, say, six feet. Then give each 
player 10 kernels of corn and tell him 
he must plant them in the jars. Each 
player, in turn, walks up and down by 
the jars and as he passes each he tries 
to drop a grain of corn into it. The 
player must not stop in order to be sure 
that his kernels go in the jars. After 
passing each jar five times a player has 
finished his journey. The jars are im- 
mediately examined and the kernels 
counted. Each player, in turn, does 
likewise, and when all have finished the 
one having dropped the largest number 
of kernels in the jars is the winner. 
Small buttons or other small objects 
may be used instead of the corn kernels. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 46. A farmer bought 19 apple 
trees for his new orchard. He turned 
the trees over to his two sons, instruct- 
‘ing them that he wanted the orchard so 
arranged that there would be nine rows 
of trees with five trees in a row. How 
did they accomplish it? Ans. to No. 45 
—11 trains. 





It doesn’t add to a man’s peace of mind 
when a woman gives him a piece of hers.— 
Washington Star, 
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Boys & Girls Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell at 10c a set. Return 
Keep $2 Ba EXTRA PRESENT FREE for promptness. 
MANHEIM SUPPLY CO.; Dept.36 MANHEIM, PA. 


Old Money Wanted :::.’:: 


lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U.S. Cents? And ‘Mah bn 
miums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4 cents for 
large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 


ae’ CLASS 3% PINS \<o, 


FREE Al CATALOG 
Design shown madewith¢ Silver Plate 25¢ ea; $2.75 
any equal amount let-l¥ 4: doz. ae silver 40g 
tering, 2 colors enamel, ® ea; $4.00 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. ,727 Basti: gp hest 
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Learn How to el 









in 20 weeks, the system of Jimmy DeForest, World's 
Greatest trainer and Maker of Champions, 
teaches you all there is to learn about boxing. 
Every 6 months are selected from all classes 
and recommended to leading romoters for en- 
gagements. nd for famous k, ‘*The Gold- 
en Age of Boxing. ** full of valuable information, 
photos of great hters and pupils who became 
successes over night. Enclose 10c to cover cost of 
mailing, etc. Jimmy DeForest Boxing Course, 
347 Madison Ave., Box 2939, New York City 


THAT RHEUMATISM 


THAT 


or it may stop you! STOVER’S TRIPLE INTERNAL AND 
EXTERNAL TREATMENT for Rheumatism, Neuritis, Sci- 
atica, Lumbago, Gout, brings immediate relief. Contains 
powerful liquid medicines that act quickly, and do not hurt 
but help stomach and digestion. Without obligating you, 
we will send you a full size Trial Treatment—3 wonderful 
preparations, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write for them today. 


THE STOVER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 10, 4621 Fourteenth St., Detroit, Mich. 








' Gold Plated Master Lite Pocket Lighter 









What makes it light? You’ll have 
them all gueseing. Its very mys- 
's on sight to con- 
sumer and dealers. Big profit for 
you. Everlasting repeat business. 
Made i in high qu: ity pole plate. Pin 
$1 bill to name = address for con. 
vincing sample Land d yepid fre fire selling 
plans. MA co., 
Dpt. 2409, 110E. Ord st. Sy -¥.C. 
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Settmars TIRE “e RUBBER co. 
Dept. 439, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. 439, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Be Up 
and Doing 


U. Ss. Caneel Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up ee Franklin | tnetitute 
Steady Work. NoLayoffs. a aishecien N ey. 


Paid Vacations 


Common education 
usually sufficient 


Gentlemen: Kindly rush tome 
7 at once, and entirely without 
/ out charge 32-page book with list 
Mail coupon 2 of U. 8S. Government big paid posi- 
today— S tions now obtainable. Advise me also 
SURE - regarding the salaries, hours, work, vaca- 
tion and full particulars, and send sample 

7 coaching. 


7 
7 Address SOPOT SHSSOREPASSOOS OSE SRES SED SELES EES EE TEe 
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Summer Fashions 
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Strange Doll Customs 


Many strange and interesting customs 
and traditions have been woven about 
the doll in various parts of the world. 
Some of the odd and most curious are 
those found among the African and Jap- 
anese peoples. Every Fingo maiden in 
the Orange Free State in Africa receives 
upon maturity a doll which she retains 
until she becomes a mother. Then her 
mother gives her a new doll which she 
carefully keeps until she has a second 
child, and so on. These dolls are held 
sacred and the owner never voluntarily 
parts with them. Similar customs pre- 
vail among other African tribes. 


Dolls occupy an important placeinthe 
life of the Japanese. Each family has a 
collection of dolls, called the Hina. This 
is often the family’s most treasured pos- 
session. When a Japanese girl is born 
she is given a small collection of dolls. 
They are effigies of the emperor and 
empress, and five court musicians. She 
is only allowed to play with them on 
holidays. The chief holiday is the feast 
of the dolls or Hina Matsuri. On these 
days the Japanese girls are said to go 
wild with delaght. When the girls mar- 
ry they take their Hinas with them. 
Their collections are carefully kept un- 
til their eldest sons marry, at which 
time they are presented to them. Thus 
some families possess a number of 
Hinas, many of which are hundreds of 
years old. The Japanese people regard 
all dolls as almost sacred. A popular 
belief of Japanese maidens is that if 
they love their dolls enough they will 
become living beings. 

At one time small children were sac- 
rificed to the crocodiles that infest the 
river Ganges which occupies a promi- 
nent position in the religious life of the 
natives of India. This practice has prac- 
tically died out, but in one sense of the 
word it still survives. At certain peri- 
ods of the year the children give expres- 
sion of their thanksgiving by casting 
their dolls into the “sacred” stream. 


Even girls in ancient Rome frequent- 
ly made offerings of their dolls to the 
gods. This was done by throwing them 
into large fires kindled by their elders 
to propitiate the gods. Another popu- 
lar custom of Roman girls, on arriving 
at the marriageable age, was the offer- 
ing of their dolls to Venus as a sign that 
childhood’s days were over and life’s 
work was about to begin. 

The little girls of the East Indies at 
the time of the Dassivah Feast dress 
themselves in their best and go solemnly 
to the nearest pond or river and there 
cast their cherished dolls into the water. 
This offering of dolls to the spirits that 
preside over the destinies of children 
is said to symbolize the spirit of thanks- 
giving. It is an extreme sacrifice to the 
girls for they are not given new dolls 
until some three months after the Das- 
sivah Feast. 

Egyptians make the rising of the Nile 
a festive event by casting a life-size doll 
into the water in thanksgiving to the 
river spirit for watering and fertilizing 
the soil. In the olden days, it is said, 
a young maiden or boy was sacrificed 
in this ceremony. The old sultans of 
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Turkey used to keep dolls dressed like 
their enemies so they could rant over 
and beat them, thus finding satisfaction 
for their malice. 

When a child in China becomes ill a 
doll is hung before the door of the 
house. The disease spirit is supposed 
to enter the doll, which, in turn, is taken 
down and burned. As soon as a maiden 
in Syria becomes old enough to marry 
and has the desire to do so, she hangs a 
doll in the window. This indicates to 
the male passer-by that he may find a 
mate within. 

Many other curious doll customs are 
seen throughout the world, but, strange 
to say, no traditional doll customs have 
developed in the United States, now one 
of the leading doll-making countries. 


THE CASKET GIRLS 


Many, many years ago when New Or- 
leans was first settled Louis XIV of 
France, being solicitous for the welfare 
and happiness of his colonists, sent the 
men a shipment of girls to become their 
wives. The young ladies were selected 
by the bishop of Quebec from various 
institutions of Paris. Though poor, the 
girls were of “known virtue and unspot- 
ted reputation.” A man by the name of 
Bienville was named as the matrimo- 
nial agent “to settle them in life and 
marry them to such men as are capable 
of providing them with commodious 
homes.” 

Because the girls were dowered with 
small chests containing clothes and 
household linens, they became known as 
the “Casket girls.” However, they were 
popular and wedding followed wed- 
ding. At that time duels were popular, 
and one of the first and most dramatic 
ever fought in Louisiana was fought for 
the hand of one of the Casket girls. 

The Casket girls were also responsible 
for the term “petticoat rebellion.” They 
became angered by a continual and un- 
varied diet of cornbread, held a meeting 
to discuss the situation and presented 
a formal communication to Bienville 
and their husbands that unless their fare 
became more to their tastes they would 
on the first opportunity return to 
France. This act was dubbed the “petti- 
coat rebellion.” 


PENALIZING THE BACHELOR 


A former premier of Great Britain is 
said to have once seriously considered a 
tax on bachelors. This idea was killed 
by a vigorous opponent who claimed 
that a tax on bachelors was a tax on 
failure and not on success. However 
the idea of taxing bachelors is not a new 
one. In all communities and at all times 
they have been looked on with disfavor. 
The Spartans were drastically severe 
in their attitude toward unmarried men. 
One of the penalties was that they could- 








n’t witness the gymnastic exhibitions 


given by the Spartan girls. 

France, in 1795, excluded unmarried 
men from the Conseil des Anciens, a 
body corresponding somewhat to the 
modern French senate. In England, in 
the reign of William III, a tax of from 
one shilling to two pounds 10 shillings 
was levied on all unmarried men over 
25, but the law was revoked in 1706. 
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Descriptions of Summer Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


5576—A_ Pretty Frock.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. A_38 inch size requires 3% yards 
of 40 inch material with % yard of contrasting material 
for facings on sleeves, collar and belt. 

5574—A Pretty Morning Frock.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
3% yards of 36 inch material with 154 yards of contrasting 
material for panel and facings on collar and belt. 

5596—A Popular Style.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
A 12 year size will require 3 yards of 40 inch material with 
% yard of 54 inch contrasting material for collar and cuff 
facings. 

5339—Ladies’ Morning Frock with Slender Hips.—9 Sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, and 54 inches bust measure. 
As illustrated in the large view a 42 inch size requires 4 
— of one material and % yard of contrasting 36 inches 
wide. 

5599—A Popular Practical Garment.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size 
will require 15 yards of 54 inch material. 

5573—Ladies’ House Dress.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. To make the Dress as il- 
lustrated for a 38 inch size requires 4% yards of material 
36 inches wide, with % yard of contrasting material. If 
made with short sleeves, 4 yards of the material will be 
required and % yard of contrasting material. 

5289—Girls’ Dress.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 
year size requires 25 yards of figured material, and % yaad 
of plain 40 inches wide if made as illustrated. 


USE THIS COUPON 

in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 

The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
-  prtieaaaes fashions for Fall and Winter. Price 

cents. 

Send this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 

Herewith find......cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number.......+-Size..«......Number........81Z0..seeeee 
Number........Size...... .»-Number........ Size..... eee 


Number........ Size. ..cccce Number........ Bize..ccccce 
if you wish a Fashion Book inclose {2 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. 





NaMe...cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccssesscccceseees 
Town..... oc cccccccccccccc cece cece cMOsccccsccccce 


RB. B. or St.......0.. occccccccccceces ececeseccces eeees 

















Some years later, however, bachelors 
were made to pay heavier dues on their 
men-servants than married men had to 
pay. 

But. who said if a man remained a 
bachelor he was not a success in life? 
There have been writers, poets, scien- 
tists, musicians, artists, philosophers, 
soldiers, statesmen and others who have 
reached the highest pinnacle of success 
and were never married. Such names as 
Voltaire, Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve, Gib- 
bon, Macaulay, Congreve, Otway, Cow- 
per, Pope, Gray, Charles Lamb, Walter 
Pater, Michelangelo, Rafael, Petrarch, 
Schopenhauer and Swinburne ring in 
our ears as great men who went through 
life unwed. 


Newton and Galileo were both un- 
married men, yet few of us do not know 
of their greatness. Then there was 
Beethoven, one of the greatest compos- 
ers of music who ever lived; he died a 
bachelor. Paganini, the great violinist, 
was a “bach,” as were Liszt and Chopin, 
great pianists. Among the philosophers 
who led a single life were Nietzsche, 
Hume, Spinoza, Kant and Bentham. 
Leonardo da Vinci was unmarried, so 
was Turner, the landscape painter. 
Among the great soldiers who were 
bachelors are the names Lord Kitchener 
and Gen. Gordon of England. Whittier 
and Walt Whitman were also wifeless. 





NEW HATS FOR ARMY NURSES 


Bobbed hair has given the army staff a 
new problem. This time it concerns hats, 
but the shingle and the bob form the basis 
of the problem. So many army nurses have 
cut their hair short that the surgeon gen- 
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eral and the quartermaster general are 
seeking a new style hat for them; one that 
will be more becoming and serviceable. A 
modified overseas cap has been suggested 
as the new style because the present regu- 
lation sailor cannot be anchored securely 
to bobbed tresses. 


A TENNESSEE RECORD 


At Knoxville, Tenn., there is a family 
consisting of three generations, yet the 
oldest is only 27 years old. They are Mrs. 
James Harper, 15; her six-months-old baby, 
Katherine Elizabeth; and the baby’s grand- 
mother, Mrs. Alvin Sliger, 27. The grand- 
mother married when she was 12 and her 
daughter when 13. 








A STOWAWAY’S LUCK 


Despite modern inventions stowaways on 
boats traveling the high seas use practically 
the same methods today as of old. But to- 
day the stowaway is a thorn in the side of a 
shipmaster and an expensive “passenger” to 
a steamship company, for he must also 
have free passage back to the port where 
he embarked. Because of the strict immi- 
gration laws and rigid inspections of ships 
before sailing few human derelicts succeed 
in reaching this country. Most of them are 
discovered and sent ashore when the ship 
drops her harbor pilot on the other side. 

The lifeboat is the favorite hiding place 
of the more intelligent stowaways. There 
they are sure of finding water, provisions 
and pure air, while the boat’s jacket pro- 
tects them from the sun and rain. At night 
they may venture out and mingle with the 
stokers and passengers. But the lifeboat 
stowaway seldom gets beyond the pier now 
as all officers make a careful inspection of 
lifeboats before leaving port. In winter the 
lifeboat berth is too exposed to the freezing 
spray, which, dashing high, covers the deck 
and deck fittings in ice. In preference the 
stowaway crawls into some obscure hole or 
corner below. Quite often, however, the re- 
sult is a tragedy. If the ship encounters 
rough weather pieces of heavy freight are 
likely to shift their positions and crush the 
helpless stowaway. Or he may get trapped 
between huge piles of freight and die of 
starvation if the voyage is a long one. 

Many stowaways seek the coal bunkers 
where they are usually soon discovered. 
Occasionally one will hide in the narrow 
spaces between the boilers and be roasted 
alive. But even if they should evade the 
sharp eye of the mates during the trip over, 
there is not one chance in a thousand of 
their being able to leave the vessel unde- 
tected. If they are not discovered on the 
way over and put to work for the rest of 
the voyage, they nearly always have to 
work for their return passage. 





A LONG NOTE ON THE OBOE 


How long can a man blow a note on an 
oboe, keep it musical, in part, and keep 
the note going? That question was an- 
swered recently in London when Capt. Sam- 
erzweig held a note on the oboe for 150 sec- 
onds, the time being counted by race judges, 
four stop watches being used in the test. 
It was regarded as a feat of endurance quite 
unusual, but the honor for making the test 
is valueless, no music being written that 
calls for such prolonged blowing.—Ohio 
State Journal. 
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Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time. 


We have a method for the control of Asth- 
ma, and we want you to try it at our expense. 
NO matter whether your case is of long stand- 
ing or recent development, whether it is pres- 
ent as Chronic Asthma or Hay Fever, you 
should send for a free Trial of our method. 
No matter in what climate you live, no matter 
what your age or occupation, if you are trou- 
bled with Asthma or Hay Fever, our method 
should relieve you promptly. 

We especially want to send-it to those 
apparently hopeless cases, where all forms of 
inhalers, douches, opium preparations, fumes, 
“patent smokes,” etc., have failed. We want to 
show everyone at our expense, that our 
method is designed to end all difficult breath- 
ing, all wheezing, and all those terrible 
paroxysms. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
single day. Write now and begin the method 
at once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it Today—you even do not pay 
postage. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 2005-D 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 


ee | 


That Baby You’ve 
Longed For 


Mrs. Burton Advises Women on 
Motherhood and Companionship 














"For several years I was denied the blessing of mother- 
hood,’’ writes Mrs. Margaret Burton of Kansas City. ‘‘I was 
terribly nervous and subject to periods of terrible suffering 
and melancholia. Now I am the proud mother of a beau- 
tiful little daughter and a true companion and inspiration 
to my husband. I believe hundreds of other women would 
like to know the secret of my happiness, and I will gladly 
reveal it to any married woman who will write me.’’ Mrs. 
Burton offers her advice entirely without charge. She has 
nothing to sell. Letters should be addressed to Mrs. 
Margaret Burton, 74 Massachusetts, Kansas City, Mo. Cor- 
respondence will be strictly confidential. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, thelossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
Restored To Its 


8 
Gray Hair «= 
Without Dyes 

Amazing new discovery—REVA—restores hair to original 
color. Applied to scalp not to hair. Is not a dye! Restores 
exact original shade so naturally your friends cannot notice 
e . Does not streak or crack hair. Will not wash off 
or fade. Hair keeps uniform color always. Does not get gray 
at roots. = clear, colorless iw used for all cases. No 
sam ir needed. 

also masts fs hair tonic. | Over- Free Boo 
comes dan: . Thousands have 
used successfully. No obligations. WRITE TODAY! 
REVA CORPORATION. 1700 Wilson Ave. Dept. 15-D, Chicage. MIL 


All Wool Yarn for Sale © "2n%ssi""" 


FREE SAMPLES. UH. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine 





























A Permanent Wave.‘er 












Just imagine! 15 permanent wave treatments in a bottle for only 
$1.49! At last you can save the OUTRAGEOUS EXPENSE of 
electric waving, which only scorches and ruins your hair. Why 
take such chances when this new, delightful, NATURAL vege- 
table liquid leaves your hair in lovely, shimmering, permanent waves 
or teasing curls, simply radiant with health! Pretty hair de- 
serves this treat, just as much as dull hair needs it. Send only 
$1.49 and wave treatment will be sent, charges prepaid. Regular $2.00 value. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
NOTE: Do not use for boyish bobs, as waves are not easily combed out again). 

PREMIER SALONS de BEAUTE, 503 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. OESK 27 
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A Ball Market in Fiddles 


By J. Bernard Lynch 


Copyright, Shortstory Pub. Co. 





Uncle Myer, first aid to the financially .af- 
flicted, displayed unwonted interest as he 
mentally inventoried a customer, while 
leaning patronizingly across the glass show- 
case. 

That customer was tall, gaunt, emaciated; 
his hair long and straggly, the chalky 
color of his face accentuated by bright, 
sparkling eyes. The age advertised by 
plentiful streaks of gray strands was re- 
pudiated by a youthful figure and nervous 
energy evidenced in every movement. With 
apparent effort, he raised a violin case 
from the fioor and laid it across the coun- 
ter. Then after a sigh he relaxed his grip 
and, with a gesture of despair, allowed his 
gaze to travel questioningly toward the 
pawnbroker. 

“Well,” asked the keeper, “do you want 
a loan or is it for sale?” 

“A loan,” answered the man wearily. “It’s 
my all, but soul hunger must wait until 
human need is satisfied.” 


The pawnbroker, with business-like 
brusqueness, snapped open the catch and 
made ready to uncover the offering. 

“Pardon me,” interposed the man, “this 
is an instrument of delicate and artistic 
construction, and must be handled with 
care. In fact—it is an old master!” 


Slowly, as if drawing forth a precious 
treasure, the man laid the violin on the 
counter. He then looked toward the pawn- 
broker, as if anticipating that the exhibi- 
tion would enforce enthusiastic admiration. 

The pawnbroker, to whom all instruments 
perhaps looked alike, blinked disinterested- 
ly and asked, “How much do you want?” 


“Listen,” said the man, impressively, as 
he raised the instrument from the counter 
and tucked it, in a peculiar manner, under 
his chin. “You fail to value this treasure, 
but the violin will make you understand.” 

He drew the bow across the strings 
slowly, and the eulogy he could not convey 
in words he put into tones and half tones. 
A merry lilting waltz enlivened the somber 
atmosphere and regaled the varied collec- 
tion of misfortune’s trophies. The man and 
melody bespoke mastery in the medium of 
expression and the pawnbroker’s grim look 
softened as he felt the appeal dominating 
the strains. 

The music ceased with soft plaintive- 
ness and the player laid the instrument 
on the counter. “You see,” he offered, in- 
dulgently, “it bespeaks the mellowness of 
by-gone years; it is a heritage of master 
workmanship. But even though it’s my 
soul, my heart, my life, we must part for 
awhile. Although the value of such an in- 
strument as this should be counted by 
thousands, I ask but a trifle. To get too 
much might keep us apart too long, for 
genius is a fickle jade. Let me have $3 until 
the ghost walks.” 

With an expression of relief the pawn- 
broker, after a casual examination, turned 
to the desk and, securing his customer’s 
name and address, passed money and pawn 
ticket across the counter. 


_. The grotesque customer moved slowly to- 
ward the door and then stopped. “Pardon 
me,” he said, as he retraced his steps, “I 
trust you appreciate how important the 
safe keeping of that violin is. Being deli- 
cate it is extremely sensitive to heat and 
cold. It is also affected by darkness. It 
must have light and air. Would you mind 
hanging it up somewhere?” 

“J will store it in the back room,” an- 
swered the pawnbroker. “It is both sunny 
and airy there.” 

The.-violin:- owner shook his- head pro- 


testingly, as if doubting the character of the 
back room. “There’s a good place right 
above the counter,” he said; “would you 
mind hanging it up?” 

“All right,” answered the pawnbreker, 
impatiently, and after placing the case un- 
der the counter he hung the violin where 
designated, while the man looked on ap- 
provingly. Then, after profuse thanks, the 
odd customer departed. 

And with the service lubricated by de- 
mands of other customers, Uncle Myer 
forgot the violin and its strange looking 
owner. 

Two days later he smiled a welcome to a 
gentleman whose personal appearance 
breathed money begetting confidence. As 
the demands for loans had been unusually 
large during the day, the pawnbroker 
beamed pleasantly when his customer re- 
quested to see a diamond ring from the 
window display. 

The man studied the ring reflectively, and 
with the aid of a pocket microscope viewed 
the sparkling gem. “The stone is good,” 
he admitted, “but I find, on closer exami- 
nation, the setting is an inferior copy of 
one I already have in my collection, for 
that reason it does not interest me.” 


‘Don’t be in a htrry, mister,” said the 
pawnbroker, in an agony at the prospect 
of losing a sale. “Look around. Possibly 
you'll see something else you'll like.” 


The man paused, rather bored, and sent 
his glances wandering indifferently over 
the many pledged articles in evidence. The 
pawnbroker could see that nothing really 
attracted him. - What a pity the ring had 
not been salable. Uncle Myer thrust it 
back into the window with a peevish sniff. 
At the same time ie made up his mind not 
to let that customer escape without buying 
something. He felt his mercantile honor 
was involved in the affair, 


“At any rate,” he told himself, “he didn’t 
go out. What is it he looks at now?” 

The stranger’s gaze had come to a halt 
above the counter. It remained there while 
Uncle Myer turned and looked at the same 
object. 

No word was spoken for so long a while 
that the spirit of the pawnshop, always 
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Only the emperor was allowed to tread on 

this magnificent carved marble royal stair- 

way in the temple of Confucius at Peking. 

Nobles and other. attendants walked on the 
regular stairs at either side. 
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lying in wait for a moment when human 
influence ceases to dominate, had a chance 
for expression. Uncle Myer feared these 
moments. When he was there by himself 
he tried to avoid them by whistling, ’phone 
talks, or strolls to the door, whence he 
could overhear the busy street. The pledges 
were now in full power. Each clock ticked 
its loudest, each bit of bric-a-brac rang 
true to a vibration, a mandolin string snap- 
ped, an antique cabinet creaked as if to 
say “I could a tale unfold—” 

And then a word was spoken—one word, 
no more. “Stradivarius !” 


Myer’s heart thumped. (Did the stranger 
say it—could a man speak when his lips 
did not move?) Myer almost believed he 
had said it himself—only, as it happened, 
*twas a word with which he had small ac- 
quaintance. Shaking off the weird influence 
of the silence, he cleared his throat and 
looked commandingly at the customer. To 
his relief, the latter spoke at once in a 
business-like manner. 


“That violin,” he remarked, “looks rather 
interesting. My special fad is gems, but I 
like to look at instruments. I have an idea 
that one might be unique.” 

“Sorry, mister,” said the pawnbroker, 
“but that violin is not for sale. It’s a 
pledged article, and only here two days. 
But I’ve other instruments. Maybe—” 

The man made a gesture of irritation. 
“No,” he said, sharply, “I don’t care to 
waste time on ordinary modern fiddles. Of 
course that may be nothing more, but I 
fancied—at least, I’d like to examine it. But 
if it’s not on sale—never mind!” 


And he turned toward the door. Could 
Uncle Myer let him go, thus, taking with 
him a pawnbroker’s prestige and also (per- 
haps) several dollars’ profit? No, Uncle 
Myer could not! 

“Come back,” he called, “oh, please come 
back. I’ll take it down—sure there’s no 
harm in just letting you look it over. Then 
you can tell me what it’s worth; and I 
know you'll be careful handling it. The 
owner warned me it was delicate.” 

The pawnbroker watched with deep at- 
tention as the customer weighed and ex- 
amined the instrument, but it was with 
hope that the violin would be found want- 
ing, as the ring had been. Then the pawn- 
broker would try him with an amber neck- 
lace or a mosaic brooch. These collectors 
were likely to buy anything. 


At first it seemed as if the violin were 
anything but satisfactory, for after taking 
it to the door and looking it over in the 
light from the street, it was brought back 
and laid aside with seeming carelessness. 
Still, the customer made no move to depart, 
and after complaining because there was 
no fly in the amber, the mosaic was con- 
demned as “modern,” his attention re- 
verted to the violin. 

“So it’s not for sale?” said the customer, 
slowly. “Well, I’m sorry. I’ve taken up a 
lot of your time, and I’d like to see you 
paid for your courtesy. But—what can a 
1 an do when the only object he cares for 
is ‘not for sale’?” 

Uncle Myer sighed in disgust, even while 
he wondered if the man wanted the violin 
or was only trying to cover his exit neatly. 
“Would you really like the fiddle?” he 
asked. “Do you see something of value in 
st?” 

The man turned guiltily from his amor- 
ous gaze at the combination of wood, glue 
and strings, and put on what seemed to 

the pawnbroker an obvious assumption of 
nonchalance. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he remarked, “as it’s 
really worth anything. It’s only curious, I 
guess. Still, I’d be willing to venture a bid 
on it, just to reward you for your time and 
because my collection lacks a violin.” 

Uncle Myer remembered the hungry look 
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Radium Is Restoring 
Health to Thousands 


Remarkable Discovery Brings 
Curative Powers of Radium 
Within the Reach of All 


Tf you are sick and want to Get Well 
and Keep Well, write for literature that 
tells How and Why this almost un- 
known and wonderful new element 
brings relief to so many sufferers from 
Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Prostration, High Blood Pressure and 
diseases of the Stomach, Heart, Lungs, 
Liver, Kidneys, and other ailments. You 
wear Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad 
day and night, receiving the Radio-Ac- 
tive Rays continuously into your sys- 
causing a healthy circulation, 
overcoming sluggishness, throwing off 
impurities and restoring the tissues 
and nerves to a normal condition—and 


Constipation, 


Gout, Nerritis, 


tem, 


ting well. 


Sciatica, 
Nervous 


Sold on a test proposition. 
thoroughly satisfied it is helping you 
before the appliance is yours. Nothing 
to do but wear it. 
pense, and the most wonderful fact 
about the appliance is that it is sold so 
reasonable that it is within the reach of 
all, both rich and poor. 


the next thing you know you are get- 


You are 


No trouble or ex- 


No matter how bad your ailment, or 
how long standing, we will be pleased 
to have you try it at our risk. 


For full information send coupon to- 
day—not tomorrow. 


Thousands Have Proven the Marvelous Effects 
of Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad 
Without Risking a Penny 


Tens of thousands of people have tried out 
these pads, with the privilege of returning 





It is conceded by recognized 
medical authorities that slug- 
gishness or poor circulation is 
the cause of nearly all human 
ailments, and that where there 
is a perfect circulation, disease 
in any form cannot long exist. 

When you stop to consider 

~ that the one underlying cause 
of nearly every known malady 
is CONGESTION—the one 
remedy CIRCULATION—all 
claims made for the Radio- 
Active Solar Pad are not only 
reasonable, but in strict ac- 
cord with modern medical 
science. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Whitman’s, W. Va. 
‘‘Some time ago I ordered a Radio- 
Active Solar Pad for my right side. 
I had been suffering from Rheu- 
matism and could notwork. About 
two weeks after I began wearing 
the pad I began to feel better and 
can now say I am a healthy man. 
I am working every day and do 
not have any pain.’’ 





sufficient quantities 
radio-active; 


for a liberal trial period; 


you one cent for the trial. 





GUARANTEE 


We Positively Guarantee: 


First, that Degnen’s Radio-Active 
Solar Pad contains actual RADIUM in 
to be highly 


Second, that you may try the Pad 


Third, that if it fails to give you 
satisfactory relief from your trouble, 
whatever it may be, it will not cost 


Send COUPON Today 


them if not satisfied. 


Read what people are 


saying—these are extracts from just a few 
of the many thousands of letters we are re- 


ceiving all the time: 


INDIGESTION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“T tell you I wasnear death’s door. 
I did not know what it was te go 
to bed and sleep, and in the day 
time I would almost walk like a 
drunken person for the want of 
sleep. Now I get & good night’s 
sleep again and am not bothered 
with Indigestion.” 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


Chicago, Ill. 
“‘After suffering from stomach trou- 
ble for 11 years, I wore your pad 
for a week. I have gained my 
health back. I am never tired any 
more like I_used to be and I am 
full of pep. Never in my life did I 
feel as good as I am now feeling.”” 
SIX AILMENTS GONE 
San Francisco, Calif. 
“Upon the recommendation of a 
physician, I purchased one of your 
Radio-Active Solar Pads, with the 
following results: 


“For seven years past I have been 
afflicted with chronic lumbago, fre- 
quent attacks of pleurisy, neuritis, 
neurasthenia, rheumatism in the 
left knee, and indigestion which 
caused ulcers in the mouth. 


‘Thirty days after applying Pad, I 
have scarcely any symptoms of any 
of the foregoing disorders and most 
of them have been entirely eradica- 
sed. I will add that I am over sev- 
enty years of age and that I feel 
as young as I did at forty.’”’ 


ASTHMA 


Rock Island, Ill. 

“He had had asthma since he was 

a young man and he is now past 

75 years old. He bought oneof your 

Pads. He began to get better right 

tlong—has no more cd@gh and sleeps 
right along.’’ 











Aurora, Il. 
“T am very much pleased with the 
Radio- Active Solar Pad and I would 
not think of returning it. I feel 
different in every way. My asth- 
ma and my nerves are improving 
more by using the Radio-Active 
Solar Pad than under any other 
treatment I have ever tried.” 


CONSTIPATION 


Madison, Wis. 
“I am feéling a whole lot better 
and have more ambition and my 
bowels move more natural every 
day now, that is something they 
have not done for several years.”’ 


NEURITIS 


Athens, Ga., June 10, 1925 
“TI suffered from neuritis of the 
spine, shoulders, hips, chest and 
arms for twenty years, and I spent 
a fortune trying to get relief. At 
the end of twenty years I was 
worse. I ordered one of your Ra- 
dio-Active Solar Pads; after wear- 
ing it five days I had no pain to 
amount to anything. I have been 
wearing it night and-day since 
January 15, 1925, and I have never 
felt better in my life.” 


PARALYSIS 


, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘When I received the Pad I had 
been paralyzed all on one side of 
my face—couldn’t close my eyes. 
When I would laugh, only one 
side of my face would laugh and I 
looked terrible. I saw your ad in 
the paper and thought I would try 
it. I had been that way for five 
weeks. In two weeks my face be- 
gan to move. Now when I laugh I 
can laugh on both sides. And I 
love to laugh and when I couldn’t 
laugh it was a terrible feeling. 
Thank you over and over for what 
you have done for me."’ 


DEGNEN’S 
RADIO-ACTIVE 
SOLAR PAD 


RADIUM APPLIANCE CO., 
1612 Bradbury Bidg., LosAngeles, Calif. 
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How It Is Possible For a Moderately Priced 
Appliance to Contain Actual RADIUM 


While Radium is the rarest and 
highest priced substance in the 
world, it is also the most powerful, 
consequently a little goes a long 
way. It is difficult to form a con- 
ception of thé vast amount of en- 
ergy stored in even the most mi- 
nute quantity of Radium. 


A one-hundredth-millionth mil- 
ligram will throw out one hundred 
thousand combined rays in twen- 
ty-four hours at a velocity of 12,- 
000 to 180,000 miles per second. 
Radium will give out light, heat 
and other forms of energy for an 
estimated period of 2500 years be- 
fore total disintegration takes place. 


The Los Angeles Times, March 
2, 1923, in a special article stat- 
ed: ‘From a bit of radium no 
larger than the head of a_pin, 
millions of electrons are being 
erupted continually and _ these 
eruptions will continue so long as 
the radium lasts.” 

Radium is usually produced 
from Carnotite ore by a very ex- 
pensive process. From two hun- 


dred to four hundred tons of ore 
have to be treated to produce one 
gram of Radium. The Laboratory 
of the Radium ApplianceCompany 
has succeeded in working out a 
scientific process whereby Car- 
notite ore of the highest grade in 
Radium content is stimulated and 
fortified by the addition of actual 
Radium purchased through the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. Several coats of this very 
expensive mixture are then appli- 
ad on the surface of a light, com- 
fortable pad, 444’’x11’’ in size. 


These pads are thoroughly test- 
ed as to Radio-Activity before be- 
ing sold, and being covered with 
the same Radio-Active mixture, 
there can be no variation in the 
Radio-Activity which they ema- 
nate continuously through a peri- 
od of years. 


This process, combined with the 
almost inconceivable power of an 
atom of Radium explains why these 
pads can be manufactured and 
sold at a price within the reach 
of practically everyone. 


Will RADIUM At Last Open the Door of 
the Great Unknown? 


ARTHUR BRISBANE says: 
“Radium is the one hope of un- 
happy thousands. Radium is des- 
tined to open many closed doors 
to science.” 


MADAME CURIE, the discov- 
erer of Radium, says: ‘“The most 
important property of the rays is 
the production of physiological ef- 
fects on the cells of the human 
organism.’’ 


DR. HENRI LETILIAON, of the 
Institute of France, says: ‘The 
dy of man can be transformed by 
um into 2 machine of perfect 
health, vitality and beauty.” 


PROF. LAZARUS BARLOW, of 
London, says: ‘‘I was never more 
confident that Radium is one of 
the greatest agencies in the treat- 
ment of disease ever discovered.’’ 


DR. E. STILLMAN BAILEY 
Says: ‘“‘The rays seem to work mir- 
acles. One of the principal causes 
of old age is hardening of the ar- 
teries, due to increased blood pres- 
sure. The radium prevents this. Ac- 
ute pains disappear as if by magic. 
Jaded appetites become alive again. 
Red blood corpuscles have in- 
creased by 250,000 within 48 hours.’” 


DR. C. EVERETT FIELD of New 
York, says: ‘‘That is what the 
radio-active treatment will do— 
stimulate the glandular secretions, 
the chemical composition of the 
body, eliminate the danger of the 
accumulation of poisons and carry 
us on in health and vigor over 
Many more years than are now 
considered the normal span of life.’’ 


BER, no matter what 
your ailment may be, you can try 
this Pad without expense. 








COUPON 


Radium Appliance Co., 
1612 Bradbury Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me. without charge full information how 
Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad is helping sick people, 
and how I can try it in 
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The discovery of radio-activity 
has to an extent revolutionized the 
theory and practice of modern med- 
icine, for it has shown the exist- 
ence of an entirely new and very 
efficient element or source from 
which healing power may be ob- 
tained and which has proven it- 
Self to be a powerful accessory in 
the treatment of various diseases. 
Numerous ailments and maladies 
have been treated successfully with 
Radium emanations. 


Radium has a distinct physio- 
logical effect upon the human sys- 
tem. Clinical and laboratory tests 
have absolutely proven this. There 
Is a decided beneficial effect upon 
the circulation. The Radium rays 
carry energy into the depths of the 
body, vitalizing every organ and 
tending to make every cell in the 
body full of health and vitality. 

The natural result of this con- 
dition is not only to overcome and 
banish existing diseases but to in- 
crease the resistance of the body 
to disease attacks to such an ex- 
tent that one is almost immune. 
Considering the basic effects of 
Radium upon the very life cells 
of the body, it is apparent that 
the nature of the disease is not 
material, because Radium puts the 
body in condition to overcome any 
disease. 


Therefore the makers of Deg- 
nen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad of- 
fer it to the sick upon the un- 
qualified condition that you can 
try it in your own case and if it 
does not produce an improvement 
in your condition during the trial 
period to your entire satisfaction, 
it will not cost you anything for 
the test. 





my own case without expense. 
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This Might Happen 
to You 











Such eee occur every fae. Whether 
you own a car, ride in any public or private 
conveyance, or are a pedestrian, you are in 
constant danger. 

The $7,500.00 travel-accident policy offer- 
ed Pathfinder readers by the Federal Life 
Insurance Co. of Chicago, an organization 
with a national reputation, gives valuable 
protection. And it only costs $1 a year. 
This is equivalent to less than two cents a 
week. Think of that! 

Just suppose that you are injured in an 
accident similar to the one here pictured. 
Under this policy you would receive as 
much as $1,250.00 depending on the nature 
of your injuries. 

This extraordinary policy is available to 
persons between the ages of 10 and 70. No 
physical examination is necessary; no other 
red tape. The only requirement is that you 
be a paid-up Pathfinder subscriber for one 
year—the term of the policy. The policy is 
renewable, with increased benefits, at the 
same low rate. 

If you have not already done so, send in 
your subscription—or some relative’s or 
friend’s subscription—and take advantage 
of this generous offer. Just give name, age 
address, place and date of birth, occupation, 
and beneficiary’s name, relationship and 
address. 

To delay is to run risks. Tomorrow may 
be too late! Use this blank: 


Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 

I certify that Iam @ paid-in-advance reader or member of 
such reader’s family of the Pathfinder and that I am more 
than 10 years and not over 70 years of age, that I am 
neither deaf nor blind, and that I am not crippled to the 
extent that I cannot travel safely in public places, and 
hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Travel-Accident Policy in the 


Federal Life Insurance Company issued through thePath- 
finder, for which I inclose $1, in full payment. 
OE DIG 60 os écgckinbndy sd swenesaxcenese Cocccccccceces 
(Print Name in Full) 
POT DERN. 26 0ccsonesveeceenes Btate...ccccccccce evece 
a eae eer Place of Birth......... Sccccecece 
ke ee ey er 


Age 
Write below the name and address of person to whom 
you want insurance paid in case you are killed; otherwise 
it will be paid to your estate. 


Boeneficiary........es.0. eu eseswesus Relationship.......... 


Ess ch osabedereabaukabundoawrcabeises sadcnshe nek 

Not more than one policy will be issued to one person, 
but any or all members of the family between the ages of 
10 and 70 years can secure one of these policies. If your 
name is not listed as a subscriber, give name of the mem- 
ber of your family who is a subscriber. 

My subscription to the Pathfinder not being paid for one 
year in advance, I inclose $1 herewith, for another year’s 
extension of same. 

If a new subscriber, check here——, and inclose $1 Scone 
year’s subscription—$2 for both subscription and policy. 

My name and address is as follows: 


COCR SESE EEE EEEeEEe Pere eeeeereseresesee eeereeeee ee 








Senne Capper Sees the Light 


The subscription price of Senator Capper’s — 
weekly news magazine, which has been $1.50 a 

and $2 to subscribers west of the Rocky Mountaine, has 
been reduced to $1 a year delivered to any part of the 
United States. This reduction in price sabes it poge 
sible for us to furnish both the Pathfinder and Cape 
per’s Weekly, each publication for a full year, at the 
remarkably low price of $1.25, a saving of $1.25 over 
former prices. Orders should be forwarded at once. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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of the old-young man, and convinced him- 
self he could do everyone a good turn. 
“What’ll you give,” he whispered, “if I 
can induce the owner to sell? He prized it 
very highly, I remember, so he’ll be hard 
to handle. I must be able to make him a 
good offer.” 

“I don’t know what your idea is of a good 
offer,” said the collector. “I’d scarcely care 
to go $500. If that would tempt you, and 
you can get it for a trifle less from him, let 
me know. Here’s my card. I’m at the 
Copley hotel for a week.” 


He went out, leaving Uncle Myer mentally 
stunned. He had actually expected the cus- 
tomer to stop at “five”’—and he had gone 
on to “hundred” as calmly as if ordering 
weinersnitzel in a delicatessen shop. 

Myer took up the violin and tried to look 
into its inner economy. At the same time 
he gave himself explanatory information. 
“An old master, he said you were,” he ob- 
served, “and didn’t like the dark. So I 
should hang you where you'd get the air. 
And an old master you must be if a man 
wants you for $500.” 


The shop had grown quiet again, despite 
Myer’s self communings and suddenly his 
heart gave the familiar pound, just as it 
had done a half hour before when a myste- 
rious word floated on the air. What was 
that wo.d—Stradivarius! And what asso- 
ciation had it in the mind of Myer? 


An encyclopedia had come into the shop 
in flotsam from a library. Myer hauled 
down the volume “Pue to Strad” and solved 
the puzzle. A “Strad” was a violin, “an 
old master,” probably of fabulous worth. 
The stranger suspected this of being one. 
The word had been pumped into the air 
inadvertently. Instead of cheating himself 
by paying $500, he would be trying to cheat 
Uncle Myer. Well, the first thing to do was 
to get that fiddle into one’s hands. Then 
“business” could be talked to that “collec- 
tor,” and perhaps when the violin changed 
hands more than a paltry $500 would do 
likewise. 

While trying to decide on what pretense 
the owner could be invited to the pawnshop 
without arousing suspicion, that down-and- 
outer crossed the threshold of his own voli- 
tion. And he wore what Uncle Myer diag- 
nosed as a lean and hungry air. 


“Say,” he pleaded, “I’m whipped clean 
again, and I’ve got to have an extra $2. My 
ship is still pounding its nose off beyond 
the coast of plenty. Can you add another 
two spot to the violin incumbrance?” 

“Well, maybe,” considered the pawn- 
broker. “Or—perhaps you’d sell the vi- 
olin?’ 

“And perhaps I wouldn’t think of any- 
thing of the kind,” was the immediate reply. 
“Guess you don’t know the soul of art that 
is held in bondage for want of a few dol- 
lars. No, mister, you can’t appreciate the 
heaven of music that is imprisoned in that 
violin. If I sold it I would he selling all 
that is dear in the world to me.” 


The pawnbroker’s face hardened and his 
eyes glinted covetously. “Then I can’t be 
bothered,” he answered, indifferently. “No 
more can I give you as a loan. To buy I'll 
give you a good price.” 

The man, taken aback by this cavalier 
treatment, turned and gazed ruefully to- 
ward the street. “I must have money to 
live,” Myer heard him whisper. And then 
he wrung his hands after passing them over 
his eyes as if to drive away a bad dream. 
Then, “Well, how much will you give?” he 
jerked out desperately. 

“Maybe $10 or $15,” said the pawnbroker, 
cautiously. “I would risk the $15 because 
you say it has value.” 

The man’s answer was a sob that turned 
into a derisive chuckle. “Fool,” he sneered, 
“that violin is worth thousands—indeed, is 
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priceless. But I cannot starve—give me 
$300 and I’ll sacrifice it.” 

The pawnbroker raised his shoulders and 
inclined his head while an indulgent smile 
spread over his features. “For an old fid- 
dle, $300! Please don’t joke in business 
hours.” 

“See here,” said the man decisively, “you 
heard my offer. It was wrung from me by 
hunger—that alone. If you cannot accept 
it say so before another minute. I will go 
out among my friends; surely they will 
aid me to live until such time as I am able 
to redeem it.” He paused to give the pawn- 
broker opportunity to think, then said, 
“The minute is up—what is your decision?” 

The pawnbroker, still deliberating, al- 
lowed his customer to reach the door be- 
fore he called him back. “Stop, stop, 
please,” he cried. “I can—I can give you 
$150. It’s all the money I have in the 
store. A princely offer, and one I shall not 
make again.” 

The man made as if to depart, then as the 
door opened to admit another customer, he 
squared his shoulders, bit his lips, and 
moaned, “Give me the money.” 


Waiting only long enough to count the 
bills tendered him, and to surrender his 
pawn ticket, he hastened away, his very 
back suggestive of a burden of lifetime re- 
gret. Myer allowed but one pang of sym- 
pathy to intrude on his self-congratulation. 
After all, $150 was a bunch of money, and 
if the poor fellow didn’t know he was sell- 
ing a “Strad” he would realize that he had 
been well paid—when he came to think it 
over. “An old master!” cooed Myer to his 
purchase, and longed to fondle it all night. 


An hour after opening up next morning, 
Myer went to the telephone and, thrilling 
under the glow of commercial conquest, 
asked for the Copley hotel. When the 
connection was made he inquired for Mr. 
James, the name on the card. 


“Don’t know him,” came back over the 
wire, after several minutes of waiting. “We 
have no guest ‘of that name stopping here.” 

Uncle Myer hung up the receiver weakly, 
as a disquieting thought crowded upon 
him. He rushed wildly to the hotel, but 
there was nothing to add to the telephone 
conversation. Inquiry at other hotels 
brought no hope. Mr. James was an un- 
known person. 

Toward his three-ball establishment Un- 
cle Myer moved mechanically and when he 
had entered he found a seat. His suspicions 
developed into facts. Sadly from the safe 
he took the violin and hung it back on the 
hook, while all and sundry among the 
pledges seemed to join in the sneer, “An old 
master !” 

“It’s a new game for the crooks,” Myer 
soliloquized. “And I it had to be that should 
be the victim and lose my $150. What a 
slick pair of Jesse Jimmies.” 

No sooner had he reported the fraud to 
police headquarters than he received a visit 
from Max Klein, a neighboring pawnbroker. 
“Say, Goldman,” asked Klein, as he entered, 
“did you get caught on the new violin 
game?” 

“What business, tell me, is it of yours?” 
groaned Goldman. “For the post mortem 
cackle you come round.” 

“I came for the reason that misery likes 
company,” said Klein. “They got me for 
a $125, And you?” 

“A hundred and fifty,” reluctantly ad- 
mitted Goldman. “Twenty-five dollars 
you’re better off than I am.” 

“Who wouldn’t get caught?” said Klein, 
consolingly. “They were a nifty pair of 
actors. Show me your fiddle.” 

Goldman obeyed, and then Klein shook 
his head knowingly. “Just like mine, a 


cheap new fiddle, fixed up to make it look 
old and valuable. 
“T’ll bet they’re breathing a balmier cli- 
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mate by now,” he gloomed, before return- 
ing to his own place. 

When Goldman had made his day’s re- 
port to the police and locked up securely, 
he wandered toward the white light dis- 
trict. He felt versed in the weaknesses of 
the unrighteous, and thought it just possi- 
ble the pair who had duped him might be 
lingering where the cafes harbored the 
cabarets. Two hours of Sherlocking some- 
what damped his ardor. He decided to be- 
gin to enjoy himself, sat down and ordered 
refreshments with which he really intended 
to refresh himself. An orchestra of three 
pieces, cornet, violin and piano, was playing 
an enticing waltz, and playing it well, con- 
sidering the place and the hour. A very 
pretty girl adorned the piano stool, and 
the cornetist, an elderly chap, took such 
good care of her that Goldman thought he 
must be her father. The violinist stood 
outside the family group, fiddling cleverly. 
Goldman liked him because he was so dif- 
ferent from the man who had pawned the 
fiddle. He should never care for pale men 
with flowing locks again. This chap had 
short black hair and a red face, the healthy 
glow of which included even the nose. He 
was carefully dressed, and looked as if 
used to his “three squares and a snack” 
daily. 

Yet even while indulging in these re- 
flections Myer’s heart gave that old familiar 
thump. The man looked different in every 
particular. He had not run away, but was 
publicly exposing himself in the brightest 
of lights. His gaze, as he bowed to the 
perfunctory applause of the drinkers, was 
now dreamy, now keen and practical, never 
desperate—as that other gaze had been. 
But—he hugged the violin as that man had 
hugged it. The peculiar attitude was reg- 
istered on Myer’s memory. 


“It’s him,” he gulped, and rushed out for a 
policeman. He came upon one lolling care- 
lessly at a street corner, to whom the 
pawnbroker, in high-pitched tones, im- 
parted news of the fraud and its discovery. 

“Wait,” said the officer, “I’ll ’phone to 
the station for a plain clothes man. It 
wouldn’t do for me to make the arrest in 
uniform. It might hurt the management.” 


Ten minutes later the plain clothes man 
put in his appearance and in deference to 
the wishes of the cafe people the officer 
waited until the place closed before ar- 
resting his man. Goldman, much elated by 
the result of his sleuthing, went home to a 
much needed rest. 


Next morning he was honored by a visit 
from headquarters. “You had it right, 
Goldman,” advised the inspector, “the man 
whose arrest you caused is the guilty party. 
He confessed after we found the makeup, 
wig and so on, in his room. He had played 
the game on more than you and Klein—half 
the pawnbrokers in town were left lament- 
ing. His partner, who framed the job, got 
away to New York, beating the chap we 
have in custody out of his share of the 
proceeds. In fact, the man who pawned the 
violins and did the dirty work was really 
a dupe. The fellow who got away, an old- 
time gentleman crook, uses his brains to 
pick out uncompromising jobs, attended 
with little risk. He got acquainted with the 
violinist at the cabaret, where the plan was 
arranged. 


“The queerest part of the story,” added 
the inspector, “begins with the stealing of 
all the violins in Providence. One of the 
lot was taken from a wealthy residence and 
is a real Stradivarius, for which there is a 
reward of $500. It has a special V-shaped 
iark burned in the wood at the bridge. Now 
some of you pawnbrokers—” 


Goldman, without waiting for further in- 
formation, rushed behind the counter and 
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grabbed the fiddle. His eyes traveled hun- 
grily to the bridge and there they stopped, 
as he emitted a shout of joy. 

“This is it,” he cried; “this is the real 
Stradivarius !” 

“You’re lucky, after all,” said the inspec- 
tor, “but remember,” he continued, “you'll 
be wanted in court tomorrow morning as a 
witness.” 


“I'll go,” said Goldman, “but inspector, 
please, I ask you, don’t ask me to testify. I 
shouldn’t want to say anything against that 
fiddler. He*“done me a favor. Think of it, 
inspector, $350 profit. I had a suspicion all 
along it was an old master!” 





PARADING FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Disaster may result from the increasing 
use of fire fighting apparatus and fire de- 
partment personnel in parades and exhibi- 
tions, in the opinion of fire chiefs, as re- 
ported in a fire prevention bulletin of the 
U. S. chamber of commerce. 


Fire departments may pride themselves 
on the speed with which they respond to 
alarms under normal conditions, but it is 
impossible to respond with equal speed 
when the department is part of a parade 
formation. 


Elaborate fire alarm signals and automat- 
ic devices are of no avail if the apparatus is 
out on the street and must be reached by a 
messengef who has to force himself 
through the throngs of spectators. Added 
difficulty is experienced in disentangling 
the apparatus from the rest of the proces- 
sion and moving it through the crowded 
side lines without injuring the spectators 
or even other participants in the parade. 
Meantime precious minutes are lost and 
the fire rages. Of 41 chiefs questioned on 
the subject, all except five were opposed to 
the custom of having fire departments par- 
ticipate in parades.—Hygeia. 
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STOMACH 
SUFFERERS 


NOTICE! 


ERE is a new free book entitled “The 

Inner Mysteries of the Stomach” writ- 
ten by a physician specialist who has stud- 
ied the workings of the human stomach and 
vital organs for over thirty years. It is 
finely illustrated with X-Ray photos. Shows 
the most probable cause of your troubles 
and what to do—methods that have been 
ignored by doctors for years! If you wish 
to be free from stomach disorders and trou- 
bles arising therefrom, write for a copy of 
this wonderful new book! Its free distri- 
bution is aiding the authorities to decrease 
the appalling high death rate due to ignor- 
ance, wrong diagnosis and neglect of unsus- 
pected, serious stomach disorders that have 
kept people doctoring without relief for 
weeks, months and in some cases years. Any 
reader of this paper can obtain a copy of 
“The Inner Mysteries of the Stomach” abso- 
lutely free by sending letter or post card 
requesting it, to Dr. F. R. Ward, Dept. 313-F, 
No. 241 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Entertainment Material. 


The Most Helpful Magazine for Elementary Teachers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans provides just the practical aids, seasonable material 
and inspiring articles that teachers need in their daily work. It is published monthly 
from September to June inclusive—ten large, handsome numbers of 100 or more pageseach. 

The Contents are adapted to the needs of teachers of all grades and of rural schools 
and cover every branch’ of school work. 

The Many Illustrations include: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction Work, 
etc.; page and double page Poster Patterns; designs for Blackboard Drawings, etc. 

A Famous Painting Reproduced in Full Colors for Picture Study Appears on the Front 
Cover Each Month and complete material for use in the study of the picture is 


Each number contains several pages of Plays, Exercises, 
Pieces to Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 

Some of the other helpful departments are: Primary Methods and Devices; Suggestions 
for Grammar Grades; Poems Our Readers Ha’ 


we Asked For; Teachers’ Help-One- Another 


Club; Answers to Queries; Book Reviews; etc. 
Each number also contains many special articles and features of value and interest 


Subscription Price $2 per Year 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY runs poor no = ‘Both Only ‘275 
THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D.C. 




















Woman’s Home Companion $1.85 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Our THREE LEADERS 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—For the women of the 
household—Woman’s Home Companion is the most sat- 


events, all the sports, pictures, personalities. 
is one of the most dependable, the most human, and’ most widely quoted weeklies. 


At Special Prices in Combination with the Pathfinder 


American Magazine 


i 


isfying magazine America has ever produced. It 
is even more than a magazine—rather an 
institution in over two million homes, where 
it serves woman’s every interest. Edited 
by a woman. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE—The mirror of 
America’s teeming life, bringing you fas- 
cinating true life stories of the -nation’s 
leading men and women of achievements— 
the outstanding personalities of business, 
stage, literature, science. Unsurpassed for 
its timely special articles, fiction, humor 
and pictures. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Brilliant fiction by 
the foremost writers, non-partisan reviews 
and reports of national and international 


Newsy, lively, full of impetus. collier’s 


Collier’s Weekly 
The Pathfinder 


$3.35 





American Magazine" $3.85 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 








Collier’s Weekly 
American Magazine 


By adding 15c to any club you can get Farm & Fireside one whole year. Send order to 
The PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Pathfinder Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





$2.50 
Collier’s Weekly 


Woman’s Home Companion $3.50 
The Pathfinder 


$4.60 
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CATARRH 


Immediate Relief Sent Free 


I have a Treatment that rids one of Ca- 
tarrh and I want you to try it at my expense. 
No matter how long you have had it nor 
how you have despaired of ever finding re- 
lief, you still want to be cured of this nox- 
ious disease. I have given my Treatment to 
thousands who have reported marvelous re- 
sults from its use. You don’t want to con- 
tinue through life chained to this disgusting, 
foul condition. You want to breathe freely 
and clearly again. You want to put a stop 
to the. objectionable “khawking” and spit- 
ting, and end that sickening dropping of 
mucous in the throat, and plugged-up feel- 
ing in the ears, and that evil-smelling 
breath that invariably accompanies Catarrh. 


I want every sufferer from Catarrh to enjoy 
the tremendous immediate relief my Combined 
Treatment invariably produces in practically all 
cases and to prove it I will send one full package 
free to everyone who writes for it. After it has 
proven itself the means of getting rid of your 
Catarrh you may send the price of it, $1.50, but 
I don’t want your money unless you are per- 
fectly satisfied to send it. Isn’t this the fairest 
offer you ever heard of? Write today. C. E. 
Gauss, vested Main St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Introducing finest line New Guaran 
Hosiery you ever saw. For men, ose 
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Written guarantee to wear Seven months, 
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Auto to travel in. Write today for 
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Clear Your Skin| 


Of Disfiguring Blemishes 
Use Cuticura 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Labora Malden, Mass. 
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You Bh stockholder 2 mba m3 pd y using Krano 
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ie —. Send Name Only—pay n$i— 
Krano Zema Soap Co., Pittsburg, Kans. 
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Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” Valuable information, 
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Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer,546,Wooster,Ohio 
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Be Your Own Weather Prophet 


Can you tell when it is going to rain 
by looking at the clouds? It is said that 
sailors can sense the coming of a storm 
at sea even when there is no cloud in 
sight. Clouds are important to the mar- 
iner, the artist, the farmer, the motorist, 
the picnicker, as well as the weather 
prophet. 

Thunderheads and other clouds of a 
warm summer day are formed by the 
rising and cooling of the warm surface 
air, says the American Nature Associa- 
tion. The methods of cloud formation 
are numerous, but this secret contains 
the key to them all. Whenever mois- 
ture-laden air is cooled below its capac- 
ity for the amount of water contained, 
clouds form. 


Clouds are of four general types. 
Each name, interpreted in regard to its 
Latin origin, gives the most striking 
characteristic of the type. “Cirrus” 
means 9 lock of hair, and the cloud 
looks very much as if it had been mar- 
celled! Cirrus clouds are always high, 
never dense, and are whitish. Because 
of their extreme height they are usually 
composed of ice crystals rather than 
liquid particles. These clouds ride the 
skies at an average altitude of five miles. 
They may, at times, ascend to nine or 10, 
but they never drop much below two 
miles from the earth’s surface. A low 
atmosphere pressure, such as occurs in 
a general storm area, or atmosphere 
waves, will cause cirrus clouds. Usually 
the approach of a general storm will be 
heralded by the advent of the high- 
flying cirrus. They precede the storm 
by many hours, as arule. An old mari- 
ner will call them “cats’ whiskers” or 
“mare’s tail,” and he will make prepa- 
rations for a heavy sea when he sees 
them appear. 


“Stratus” means layer, and the layer 
cloud is flat and even, and it overcasts 
the sky in all directions. It is the cloud 
which dampens the enthusiasm and 
chills the spirit. For every “gray day” 
blame the stratus cloud. The stratus 
hangs low to earth and is often less than 
500 feet from the ground. The true 
stratus rarely ascends more than 2000 
feet. 

“Cumulus” means pile. No name 
more adequately describes this cloud 
than this name. The cumulus is the 
most frequent in occurrence, it has the 
greatest number of variations, and it is 
the best known and the best loved of 
all clouds. This cloud is usually the 
result of heated air currents. Its forma- 
tion can be seen on a warm summer or 
spring day. The thunderhead devel- 
ops from a simpler cumulus. 


“Nimbus” means storm cloud and any 
cloud which produces rain, snow, sleet, 
or hail is a nimbus. This is the least 
definite of cloud types and is the most 
transitory. No warm day of June or 
July fails to produce, in some part of 
the sky-canopy, a cumulus cloud. 


As an aftermath to the great storm 
clouds of spring, there may come that 
notorious desperado cloud, the tornado. 
Every violently stormy day of March or 
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April or early May is a potential pro- 
ducer of tornadoes. These giant whirl- 
wind clouds come but rarely in the heat 
of summer. Nearly nine-tenths of them 
are recorded for early spring. 

The exact cause of the tornado is a 
matter of some dispute, says Nature 
Magazine, but weather men have observ- 
ed the general conditions for so many 
years that they can predict accurately 
just what type of storm or low-pressure 
area is likely to produce them. They 
cannot, however, predict the exact lo- 
cality they will strike for the path of a 
tornado is very narrow, fortunately, 
and it is a fickle creature of storm. As 
a cloud the funnel is the most famous 
of them all, 


WHAT THE WASPS DO 


Wasps of the yellow jacket variety 
are naturally paper makers. They col- 
lect- scraps of wood from fences and 
trees and chew them into pulp. With 
flakes of this pulp they build their 
houses. They are great insect eaters 
and for this reason are a great help to 
the gardener. Wasps eat flies, caterpil- 
lars, spiders, etc. They seldom bother 
people unless fought, cornered or dis- 
turbed. Then they usually play havoc 
with their disturber’s comfort and phys- 
iognomy, so it is well to keep out of 
their way. 

The black mud wasp is another com- 
mon species. It frequents. gardens and 
always seems deeply interested in every 
mud puddle. At these puddles it gathers 
up little pellets of mud which are car- 
ried away for building purposes. First 
of all they build a platform of mud. 
Upon this they construct a tube about an 
inch long. When this tube is finished 
the wasp brings in enough spiders to 
fill it. Then an egg is laid in the tube 
and it is sealed up. After this building 
operations begin again, other tubes be- 
ing built and filled in like manner. 

There are other species of the mud 
wasp. Many of them are really artistic 
in their building “tastes.” One species 
builds little Greek vases along plant 
stems. These vases are perfect in shape. 
To keep them from being knocked off 
by the wind and rain the wasps mix 
hair with the mud they use. This par- 
ticular species fills the vases with cater- 
pillars instead of spiders. The eggs are 
then laid, the vases sealed and left to 
care for themselves. 


THE COUNTRY PRINTER 


“Country printer wants position: good all 
around man,” says a want ad. We don’t 
know what is required of a good all around 
man nowadays, but not so many years ago 
no printer dared to represent himself as a 
good all around man unless he could, be- 
sides editing, setting and printing the paper, 
play at least a good second E-flat alto, dou- 
ble in character parts in amateur theatri- 
cals, “chord” on the piano or organ for 
‘square dances, and play a fair game in the 
outfield.—Kansas City Star. 











Habits formed during the pre-school age 
determine, in great measure, personality 
traits that come to light later in life—Dr. 
John E, Anderson, 
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Odd Accidenis _ 


Parrot Sets House on Fire. A road- 
hotise at Niles, Mich., was destroyed by 
fire when a poll parrot chewing matches 
set it afire. A dozen persons sleeping 
in the building were overcome by smoke 
and had to be carried out by firemen. 











Barbed Wire Fence Breaks Fall. Jo- 
seph Crane, of Detroit, leaped from an 
airplane at Longview field, Pa., while 
1500 feet in the air. Hundreds of spec- 
tators saw him fall and were startled 
when they realized that his parachute 
would not open. When about 100 feet 
from the ground, Crane succeeded in 
releasing one end of the parachute 
which slackened his speed somewhat 
but not enough to prevent his striking 
a barbed wire fence with great force. 
Although both ankles were broken and 
other severe injuries were sustained in- 
dications were that the airman would 
live to tell the story. 


An Injurious Shoe. When a work- 
man in a Richmond, Va., rubber compa- 
ny plant saw his shoe had caught fire 
in some unknown manner he jerked it 
off and threw it from him. Unfortu- 
nately it landed in a bucket of inflam- 
mable cement, which immediately blaz- 
ed up. In a few minutes the whole 
building was in flames. Up to $100,000 
damage was done. 


A Lightning Stroke. Andrew Hawkin- 
son of Galesburg, Ill., had just dug a 
grave and was standing near it during a 
severe storm when a bolt of lightning 
struck him and knocked him into the 
hole. The cold rain revived him and 
he crawled out. ; 


Oil Men Have “Blowout.” While em- 
ployees of an oil company at Orange, 
Tex., were operating a 112-foot derrick 
there came a shower of mud and water 
and a slight upheaval of the earth, indi- 


cating a “blowout.” The men had hard- 


ly left their posts when the huge der- 
rick and other machinery disappeared 
into acrater. Usually such occurrences 
are accompanied by a loud roar of es- 
caping gas and the noise of the casing 
being cut by sand bowlders, but this 
practically noiseless “blowout” is the 
first of its kind on record, according to 
oil men. 


A Red Hot Letter. Some “red hot 
mamma” must have put the missive in 
the mail chute at the Philadelphia city 
hall building that caused smoke to is- 
sue from the box, bringing the Quaker 
City fire department te the rescue. A 
Negro postman, bent on maintaining 
the efficiency of the service at first 
would not let the firemen get near the 
mail box to put the fire out. Finally, 
however, he realized the danger and 
opened the box. The fire was put out 
but just what letter started it was not 
disclosed. 


Molten Iron Causes Blast. Rain was 
responsible for causing a terrible ex- 
plosion when the water seeped through 
the roof of a car wheel company’s plant 
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at Wilmington, Del., and dropped into 


LOU tT ae coar the huce Lan uc |. Catarrh Causes 
Bad Breath! 


spattered right and left by the hot iron. 
Nine workers were seriously injured 
and one man was literally cooked to 
death by the shower of metal. It took ahaa epi g eek ae 
eight fire companies to put out the fire. sive. For catarrh dulls the sense 
Ce of smell. But others know it! To 
get rid of catarrh you must re- 


duce the inflammation of the mu- 
cous lining of nose and throat. 
Doctorssay aninternal treatment 
is necessary for this. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Medicineconsistsof a Tonic 
which acts through the blood 
on the mucous membrane, and 
an Ointment that soothes and 
relieves. Thatis why it has been 
marvelously successful for 40 
years. Try it yourself. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your Drug- 
gist’s. If he hasn’t it enclose 85c 
to F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Drowned in Shallow Water. George 
Schura, 55 years old, fell from a dock 
at Trenton, N. J., and his body became 
wedged between a bulkhead and a re- 
taining wall. He drowned in only two 
feet of water. 


Up to Neck in Mud. Mrs. Charles 
Groce, of Chester, Pa., who it is alleged 
weighs 320 pounds, was walking along 
a street when she stepped into a re- 
cently filled ditch. Because of the heavy 
rain the ground had been undermined 
and the woman’s efforts to extricate 
herself caused her to sink deeper into 
the mud. Six volunteers succeeded in 
rescuing the woman after she had sunk 
to her neck and had almost suffocated. 


COST OF RAISING A CHILD 

It has been estimated that it costs $8338 
to bring a child into the world, feed, clothe, 
shelter and educate him until he is 18 years 
old for a family living on about $2500 a 
year income. The cost to the parents is 
$7238 and to the community about $1100. 
About $50 of the parents’ expenditure goes 
for minor educational expenses, such as 
books, writing materials etc. An itemized 
list follows: 


Clothiia, shelen.ccckiicicccceasc $3400 
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“Making Your Dreams , 
Come True” 
This FREE BOOK fells you how 


Reveals in simple language the amazing 
secret of winning social or business suc- 
cess by Mental Broadcasting. Gives 
positive proof of the effectiveness of this 
system. Most astounding information 
ever printed. Also tells how to get a 
degree of “Auto Scientist.” Write for 
your copy today. It’s FREE. 

Send 10c in stamps for each of the following 
booklets, or 20c for both. Check the one desireds 

() Mental Wireless [J] Mental Healing 
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AUTO SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
BOs oh ctesevivecaus eecnwdowses 2500 Dept. 2-Q, 1037 Polk St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
RUN a5 oo oeiccramcantaszecess 1150 
WSO CNIONER as eins ic cereace ses 624 
Recreation, health: .....ccceccces 414 Varicose Veins, Eczema 
DG GRIER 6 ncn s cencesecvic 250 Swollen Leg, Ulceration 





Viscose Method heals sore legs by increasing the 

slow circulation which causes them. Avoids lay- 

ing up. Especially good where medicines fail. 

Stops aches and pains from varicose veins. Re- 

duces swollen legs. Send now for book about this 

new discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 803 So. Lake St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLAME THE POLITICIAN 
The howl of the politician that the farm- 
ers are raising products at a loss and that 
they are bankrupt and can no more meet 
their financial obligations has done agricul- 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. _ Sell Men 
a patent patch for instantly ae leaks in 
utensils. Sample package free. oo 


ture an infinite amount of harm,andif there 
is anyone entitled to a good swift kick from 
the farmers it is the politician. He has 
done more to create unrest among the MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam. 
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farmers and unsettle conditions than any- | The Big Season is on 3525*.Shis 


oO —_ i ic-| i " give 100 per cent satisfaction. Proposition and Kit FREE. 
ne else.—Lake City Graphic Republican SUPREME SHIRT CO., 276-B Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 














Spectacles «0.,: Trial! 
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m SEND NO MONEY—PERFECT ay beng werhee omg ——— iii tial 
et me send yo al my famous “Clear Sight’’ Spectacles. enable you to r 8 
print, thread the oct adhndt aly _ ca If you are not amazed and delighted, if you .do not think my 
spectacles at only $3.98 equal to those sold elsewhere at $15.00, send them back. You won’t lose a cent. You are 
to be the sole judge. Hundreds of thousands now in use everywhere. Beautiful case included FREE. Just send 
your name, address and age on the coupon below. I will also tell you how ta get a pair for yourself without cost. 
RevediedtsaccasusathdcugeaeaGhersetacetseate CUT AND MAIL TODAY.............. eee e cece e eee e rete eeeeeeeeceees 
CLEAR SIGHT SPECTACLE CO., Dept. JD-3676-A, 1445 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
I want to try your spectacles for 30 days. This places me under no obligation. Also, please tell me how to 
get a pair for myself free. 


ROTI a ooo ccc ciceciccccdcccseescesddedonenscedcceecdecseetncsegebecseanacecascesucs BODe cccsccosiccccsccccecsece 
Street amd NO... ccccccccccccccccccccccscescsesccccsccevscsscccccccccese Wee NOs ov ccccecdccsesses A) eres 
CHYn cc ccccccccccciccccccccccccccccccecececsccccceessseceeecceovcssooocosoeencs ans iticctivdnadcccccuaeseccana 
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Deaf Hear Instantly 


Amazing Invention on Brings Immediate Re- 
lief to Those Who Are Deaf 


A wonderful invention which enables the 
hard of hearing to hear all sounds as clear- 
ly and distinctly as a child, has been per- 
fected by the Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, Suite 1364, 220 to 224 West 42nd Street, 


New York City. There is no waiting, no de- 


lay, no danger,—but quick, positive, instan- 
taneous results—you hear instantly. So 
positive are the makers that everyone who 
is hard of hearing will be amazed and de- 
lighted with this remarkable invention, the 
Acousticon, that they are offering to send 
it absolutely free for 10 days’ trial. No de- 
posit—no C. O. D.—no obligation whatever. 
If you suffer, take advantage of their liberal 
free trial offer. Send them your name and 
address today.—Advertisement. 


HOW’S YOUR 


STOMACH? 


Mine’s fine, thank you. But it wasn’t always 
so. You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, 
Heart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervous- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, Bad Breath, 
Torpid Liver, etc., same as I did, and in the 
Same way. Don’t send one cent, for I am 
so sure this treatment will produce like re- 
sults for you that I will send it, all charges 
prepaid, by mail 

After it has proven itself the means of 
getting rid of your stomach troubles, you 
may send me one dollar. How is that for 
confidence and fairness? 

Write now. Address 

THEODORE H. JACKSON 


8-176 Stratford Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















5 BIG ISSUES EACH WEEK 
Atlanta Tri-W’kly Constitution 


Three times a week with full Associated 
Press Reports—156 papers each year. 


260 Progressive Farmer 
for South 
PAPERS ae edieie aie med wi 
$3.00 The Pathfinder 
VALUE 


Only $200 Fit vear 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














You Can Make BIG MONEY 
EVERY DAY of the year selling our wonderful 
~ line of Pure Food Products and 


ousehold Necessities. No experi- 

ence or money wanted We furnish samples and leads 
= Ad .4 — are Sage made. Every new customer adds 
weekly income. You can earn $3,000.00, 

$5.0 000. toe hn ‘$10, 000. 00 : year. Positions now open in sev- 
eral valuable territories throughout the United States. 
Apply with references and be prepared to start work at once, 

FEDERAL PURE FOOD COMPANY 


DD2309 Archer A CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands y copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to ¥ women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told before, 
For free Book send NO Money, mig obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Any “Mo. 


Dro S Treated One 
PSY Week FREE 

Short breathing relieved in 36 to 48 hours. 
Swelling removedini5to20days. Regulates the 
heart, corrects the liver and kidneys; purifies 
the blood and prevents swelling from returning. 

Collum Dropsy we Co. 

Dept. 160 Atlanta, Ga. 


BOYS & 


cincs Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 

Sell for 10¢ a saet, When sold gent us$3.00 and 
eep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 39-P, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Seguel to “Casey at the Bat” 


Grantland Rice, well known sports 
writer, has his own answer to that fa- 
mous poem, “Casey at the Bat,” the 
original version of which appeared in 
our Aug. 28th issue. He calls it “Mud- 
ville’s Sad Tale.” It follows: 


There were saddened hearts in Mudville 


for a week or even more; 

There were muttered oaths and curses—ev- 
ery fan in town was sore. 

“Just think,” said one, “how soft it looked 
with Casey at the bat, 

And then to think he’d go and spring a bush 
league trick like that!” 

All his past fame was forgotten—he was 
now a hopeless “shine.” 

They called him “Strike-Out Casey,” from 
the mayor down the line; 

And as he came to bat each day his bosom 
heaved a sigh, 

While a look of hopeless fury shone in 
mighty Casey’s eye. 

He pondered in the days gone by that he 

~ had been their king, 

That when he strolled up to the plate they 
made the welkin ring; 

But now his nerve had vanished, for when 
he heard them hoot 

He “fanned” or “popped out” daily, like 
some minor league recruit. 

He soon began to sulk and loaf, his batting 
eye went lame; 


-No home runs on the score card now were 


chalked against his name; 

The fans without exception gave the man- 
ager no peace, 

For one and all kept clamoring for Casey’s 
quick release. 

The Mudville squad began to slump, the 
team was in the air; 

Their playing went from bad to worse— 
nobody seemed to care. 

“Back to the woods with Casey!” was the 
cry from Rooters’ Row. 

“Get someone who can hit the ball and let 
that big dub go!” 

The lane is long, someone has said, that 
never turns again, 

And fate, though fickle, often gives an- 
other chance to men; 

And Casey smiled; his rugged face no long- 
er wore a frown— 

The pitcher who had started all the trouble 
came to town. 

All Mudville had assembled—ten thousand 
fans had come 


To see the twirler who had put big Casey on 


the bum; 

And when he stepped into the box the mul- 
titude went wild; 

He doffed his cap in proud disdain, but 
Casey only smiled. 

“Play ball!” the umpire’s voice rang out, 
and then the game began. 

But in that throng of thousands there was 
not a single fan 

Who thought that Mudville had a chance, 
and with the setting sun 

Their hopes sank low—the rival team was 
leading “four to one.” 

The last half of the ninth came round, with 
no change in the score; 

But when the first man up hit safe the 
crowd began to roar; 

The din increased, the echo of ten thousand 
shouts was heard, 

When the pitcher hit the second and gave 
“four balls” to the third. 

Three men on base—nobody out—three runs 
to tie the game! 

A triple meant the highest niche in Mud- 
ville’s hall of fame; 

But here the rally ended and the gloom 
was deep as night, 


When the fourth one “fouled to catcher” 
and the fifth “flew out to right.” 

A dismal groan in chorus came; a scowl Was 
one each face 

When Casey walked up, bat in hand, and 
slowly took his place; 

His bloodshot eyes in fury gleamed, his 
teeth were clenched in hate; 

He gave his cap a vicious hook and pounded 
on the plate. 

But fame is fleeting as the wind and glory 
fades away; 

There were no wild and woolly cheers, no 
glad acclaim this day; 

They hissed and groaned and hooted as they 
clamored “Strike him out!” 

But Casey gave no outward sign that he had 
heard this shout. 

The pitcher smiled and cut one loose— 
across the plate it sped; 

Another hiss, another groan, “Strike one!” 
the umpire said. 

Zip! Like a shot the second curve broke 
just below the knee 

“Strike two!” the umpire roared aloud; but 
Casey made no plea. 

No roasting for the umpire now—his was an 
easy lot; 

But here the pitcher whirled again—was 
that a rifle shot? 

A whack, a crack, and out through space the 
leather pellet flew, 

A blot against the distant sky, a speck 
against the blue. 

Above the fence in center field in rapid 
whirling flight 

The sphere sailed on—the blot grew dim 
and then was lost to sight, 

Ten thousand hats were thrown in air, ten 
thousand threw a fit, 

But no-one ever found the ball that mighty 
Casey hit. 

Oh, somewhere in this favored land dark 
clouds may hide the sun, 

And somewhere bands no longer play and 
children have no fun! 

And semewhere over blighted lives there 
hangs a heavy pall, 

But Mudville hearts are happy now, for 
Casey hit the ball! 





ANTIQUE SEEKERS AFTER CARPENTRY 


Antique seekers have entered a new field. 
Doors, panels and other parts of old build- 
ings are much sought after. Property own- 
ers and salvagers are finding it a profitable 
business. Particularly in the older sections 
of the country are the ancient residences 
and buildings being placed on the market, 
valued principally for their aged carpen- 
try. The drift of souvenir hunting for an- 
tique doors, staircases, window casements, 
cupboards and room paneling is said to 
have reached its present stage due to the 
scarcity of real antiques in furniture and 
art of unquestioned age and origin. Many 
people, disappointed by failure to obtain old 
furniture or other objects for their homes, 
go in for antique carpentry. These bits of 
old structures are being incorporated into 
the finish of a den, library or dining room 
in the modern home. 





DON’T TOOT YOUR WHISTLE 


Do you remember Lincoln’s story about 
the little steamer with the big whistle? 
Every time they tooted the whistle it blew 
off so much steam that the boat stopped 
running. That’s the trouble with lots of 
people today. If they would only use their 
energy to drive the paddle wheel of oppor- 
tunity instead of eternally blowing the 
whistle of discontent they would find them- 
selves going up the stream of success so 
fast that the barnacles of failure wouldn’t 
have a chance in the world to hook onto 
their little craft.—Portland Realtor. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Taking Care of Florida’s Excess Population 

Llewellyn Lakes (Fla.) Press—(adv.)—I 
have a nice plantation on the bank of the 
lake which I am filling with white families. 


Eat Slower, Prof! 


Tilton (Ark.) News—Prof. A. G. Glen- 
‘wood, who was to lecture on “What to Eat” 
Friday night, was unable to fill his ap- 
pointment on account of a severe attack 
of indigestion. 














Flaming Youth 


Durkee (S. C.) News-Journal—Last Thurs- 
day morning, long before the golden sun 
tore the silvery veil and mist from the jew- 
eled brow of night, kissing the trembling 
dewdrops on every leaf and flower, Gus 
Schwab and his incomparable Emma started 
for the Freeport Fair. Gus was all atten- 
tion and Miss Emma was all smiles, and 
they enjoyed the day as only youth and 
beauty could. On the way home, beneath 
the soft trembling stars, Miss Emma drove, 
and Gus’s arms—oh, where were they? 


Keeping Fit 
Tipton (Kans.) Observer—V. A. Dehoff 


butchered hogs on Tuesday and J. A. Mc- 
Kone on Friday. 


Washable? 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror— 





Smart Spring Frocks 
$14.75 and up 
A delightful array of charming modes fea- 


turing frocks for every occasion. Lovely 
styles, with flaring skirts, side panels, apron 
effects and the popular two-piece models 
made of many fashionable materials. 
W. J. STORM 
1115 Twelfth St. 


Not Particular 
Missouri Ruralist—A double chin is not 
always a sign of laziness. Frequently it is 
the sign of thoughtfulness or of careless- 
ness—none of them characteristics we like 
to own as ours. 


So’s Your Old Man! . 

Denver (Colo.) Post—Mrs. Katherine Ser- 
retti, wife of Jack Serretti, Monday after- 
noon, at her home, gave birth to triplets, 
two boys and one girl. Mother, father and 
children are doing well. 


A Glutton for Punishment 


Greenville (Ohio) News-Tribune—County 
Expenditures. J. K. Brumbaugh, defending 
indignant person, $25. 


Ouch! Doc, That Hurts! 


Cambridge (Ohio) Jeffersonian—(adv)— 
If your eyes change within six months 
time we will regrind them free. 


Bringing Home the Bacon 
Valdosta (Ga.) Times—Mrs. —— was noti- 


fied yesterday of the death of her sister, 
Mrs. ——, which occurred at St. Petersburg, 
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Fla. The body was shipped to Fitzgerald, 
one of the cleverest comedy-dramas herds 
of hogs. 





Result of the Drouth? 


Bar Harbor (Me.) Times—(adv.)—A few 
washings wanted by Mrs. Fred Sawyer, 
Hulls Cove. 


—_—_— 


Relatively Speaking— 
Somerville (N. J.) Gazette—The dog ran 
into the house of Stephen Bellis in the vil- 
lage and bit his aunt, Miss Alice Skillman, 
in the foot. 





Something New 


Worrell (Mo.) Advance—She had four 
bridesmaids and two brain-bearers. 





Skeleton Park Reunion 


Grand Haven (Mich.) Tribune—Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Bartholomew and daughter, Mrs. 
L. H. Garriott, and three girls, motored to 
the Robinson Cemetery Sunday where they 
met many of their old friends. 





Negative Proofs 
South Dakota E. A. Journal—(adv.)— 
Send us your films and let us prove to you 
that there is a better place to have them 
developed. 





WHEAT CAKES FOR CULTURE 


Mary Austin, the novelist, sees poetry 
in wheat cakes, and seeing in them “the 
struggle of a people to evince their relation 
to the deified powers of the land they live 
in” earnestly recommends them as a prop 
for an American culture. The idea is a 
new one, and to those who have.a true 
appreciation of the gastro-aesthetic possi- 
bilities of this delicacy it may not be 
without its merits. 

But it is probable that a long course of 
education would be necessary before the 
cultural process would become noticeably 
effectual. Mrs. Austin seems to assume 
that wheat cakes are an American institu- 
tion to which there is a common devotion 
on the part of all classes of citizens. To 
some extent this may be true. At least, the 
democratic status of the wheat cake cannot 
be questioned, for its devotees are not grad- 
ed by sect, race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. But whatever it ought to be 
it is not distinctly a national edible. The 
confirmed addicts are comparatively few 
in number; the majority of Americans, it 
is safe to say, indulge in the feast only 
semi-occasionally, and many millions would 
not know a wheat cake if they saw one. 
—Boston Transcript. 





THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


Once upon a time three men, one of them 
a printer, were sitting around a table in a 
saloon in New York city, drinking wine. 
“This,” said the printer to the saloon 
keeper, “is the most refreshing beverage I 
ever tasted.” “No,” replied the saloon keep- 
er, “there is one that you must agree is far 
better—the pure, fresh spring water we 
used to drink from the old oaken bucket 
that hung in the well.” “That’s right,” said 
the printer, and he went home and wrote a 
poem that became famous.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 





ANY OLD PAPERS TODAY? 


Second-hand newspapers have a large 
sales market value in China. The question, 
“Any old papers today?” is familiar to 
many newsboys there. A newsboy who sells 
a paper on Monday may buy it back on 
Tuesday for a fraction of the original price. 
He then smoothes it out and sells it in a 
near-by village at a reduced price. The proc- 
ess is often repeated from village to village 
until the paper is so nearly worn out that 
its printing can no longer be read. 



























AMAZING 
invention makes feet feel like 
NEW! 


Put an end to tired, aching, swollen, 
calloused feet once and for all. You 
can easily. Wonderful, new invention 
—Kum-Foots, the Invisible Outside 
Arch Support (made of resilient, 
durable rubber)—takes up strain 
that normally falls on arch and bali 
of foot and gives refreshing com- 
fort never before experienced. Hold 
up shoe and you hold foot up. Cor- 
— _— Pang = ey coms, 6. 
unions. Brings quick relief to ach- pesca he es 
ing feet, legs and back and reduces Ea 
fatigue and nervous exhaustion when Baltimore, Md. 
caused by foot strain. Kum-Foots are sci- , 
entifically constructed, easily applied and, 
marvelously effective. Through them thous- 
ands of others have found the way to foot 
pleasure that you, too, can be enjoying. f] 
Money-Back Guarantee 
Send for trial pair today—only $2.45— fj 
with the assurance of an absolute guar- 
antee of satisfaction or your money back. 
Regardless of your experience with any 
other kind of arch support or foot rem 
edy, you CAN have footcomfort. Kuin- 
Foots will prove it. Send no money. 
Just clip the coupon. Mail it Today. 


SEND NOMONEY 


OUTSIDE ARCH, Inc., Dept. 10-A, 
212 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Send trial pair of Kum-Foots, together with instructions 

for attaching. I am to pay the postman $2.45 with the under- 

Standing that you g faction or my money back. 

Size shoe is.........+ Coloe (Diack 08 tam )sc..cp00. cs cccrescscoccssees 
gi Oar CN Sacictntesnicmninnincenee geccee 

Height of heel measured from Sole of arch is .,.........cesseseess++++ 

SES BBP BBB eee se eee 


Users Are 
BOOSTERS 
“*I am very mash 
leased with 


ough not r uired 
to stand at alltimes. 


yet I have 











Truss On Trial 


oyam dae Matllatta: 





Superior fer groin rupture. Doctor’s 
invention. Noleg-straps. No elastic 
belts. N ° cruel binding spring bands! 
No ‘“‘plug’’ pads. Reai comfort and 
dependable a. Accepted 
after trial by 26,000 people last year. 
Now sent on 30 days’ Low prices. 
Write today a FREE Catalog. 
DR. ANDREW KAISER, 1053 Koch Bldg., 

2906 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Can you solve this? 





What great president do the above 
letters spell when properly arranged? 
R correct answer and wina 

lot (20 x 100 ft.) free and clear of all 
d between New 
York and Atlantic City. Mail answer to 











Evergreen Heights Development Corpn., 
World Bide, 63 Park Row, N.Y.C. Dept 22 


Beumattets: 








All forms, even severest cases, relieved 

FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thous- 
SENT ON ands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 


TRIAL. Must give results—or costs noth- 
TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and address TODAY to 


Fox Medicine Co,, 1655 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


> Al Ni j RIGHT 


SIDE 


ceeans = Gas, Colic, Gallstone troubles, Auto-intoxication. 
Sufferers—send for FREE Diet & Hygiene Chart 
Write Unger Products Co., Dp.C-11,22 Quincy St.,Chicago, I! 


Something New, Vocational Guidance! 
Thru Name and Birth Vibrations. Amazing results. Childrens’ 
characteristics and possibilities. Free literature for stamped en- 
velope. Full Personal Chart, $5.00; Personal Test, $1.00 ov: 
Seima Isaac, 134 Brook Ave., Bronx, 
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be a Quitter 


Don’t let a rupture spoil your life—don’t give 
up and decide that joy can never be yours. 
Stand up and fight! The prize, a sound, strong 
body—the respect of men and admiration of 
—— surely worth fighting for. You can 

ave it. 


Throw mae Your RUPTURE 


ries renee see: | eye 
ouris nt. 
cies need nou CURABLE 





Mechanico-Chemico system as 
embodied in the Plapao-Pads, 
the tissues and muscles gradual- 
ly recover their tone and strength. Soon the 
hernial orifice is completely closed. The un- 
sightly protrusion disappears. You'll never 
realize you were ever ruptured. 


Free Test 


At our expense, prove to yourself that the 
Plapao-Pads will bring back your health. This 
coupen will bring you postpaid, free a ten-day 
trial Plapao. Health and happiness are within 
your grasp; make the attempt—say goodbye 
forever to that rupture. Mail the coupon 
now. No obligation. 

r. ok fF Ee ee EE TEE EE ES SR EG ER SE UU UU UU GG 
PLAPAO CO., 
409 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me a ten-day trial Plapao, and 48-page treatise on 

Rupture. No charge now or ever. 











ARE O OHHH EEO OE EEE SESE EEEEE EEE HEEE EHH EEE EEEEES 


Cough teen Gone 
No Asthma in Years 


E world famous Atlas Treatment brings about this won- 
derful result— with its great healing power. Geo. Sander- 
son of Buffalo says, *‘I will recommend Atlas to everyone. I 
have had no spells in years.'’ No need to suffer now with 
Asthma, bape priaene Catarrh. Atlas stops choking, coughing, 
for breath. No more worry about your 
health. ey owe it to yourself to send for free $1 supply. Be 
Convinced. Tell your friends about Atlas. Send your name, 


Ss and tell us your trouble. 
3192 Ae i Bldg. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO. _ Buffaio,N.y. 











GEARN LADIES? 
LE WRIST WATCH 
\ . JADES wnt watch of latest design, 

6-jewel guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
jewel tip. spice Gemma sacemel 







cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Seng 
. 0 money, just name and address today. 
U.S, SUPPLY CO, Dept. P-150, GREENVILLE, PA 


Distribute nationally 
known food products 
to established users. 


World’s largest Company will back you with surprising plan. Write 
the J. R. WATKINS COMPANY, Box 11, Winona, Minn. 


LIVE WIRE AGENTS "“25,2!° 


to cover home territory selling toilet preparations 
and other patented specialties. LARGE COMMISSIONS. 
A. N. D., 302 Broadway, New York, Dept. Ai 


New invention beats vacuum 

AL nena and all its attach- 
nts. No electricity re- 

quired. All complete only $2.95. OVER HALF PROFIT. Write 


©. P. MORGAN, Mgr., 763 Grimes St., Fairfield. lowa 
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Letters from Readers 


Mouse and Match 


Twenty-two years ago my wife and I 
saw a mouse strike a match. The mouse 
made the match crack a number of times 
before it blazed up. He made a fast 
get-away when the match caught.—M. 
H. Dailey, Paris, Ky. 








Some Big Carp 

“Some Record Fish Catches,” which 
recently appeared in the Pathfinder, 
needs revision as to carp. Your record 
says: “Carp, 21 pounds, caught in Penn- 
sylvania 1922.” Walter Basson caught 
a carp near Milton last year weighing 
23%4 pounds, and a few years ago he 
caught one weighing 24%. Pictures 
were taken of the 24% pounder. A fish- 
erman here says that a carp was caught 
in Ohio a few years ago weighing 35 
pounds.—C. H. Callaway. 





Animals Which Lay Eggs 

In your answer to the question about 
the animal that lays eggs, you mention 
only the one animal, while there aretwo. 
The other is the echidna, a sort of ant- 
eater about the size of the hedgehog 
and is found in Australia, Tasmania 
and New Guinea. The duck-billed plat- 
ypus is also found in Tasmania.—J. C. 
Nale, Wasco, Cal. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Referring to your article, “Honor Paul 
Laurence Dunbar,” I will say that it is 
correct in every way except “the little 
frame house,” which should be a fine 
large brick house, big lot, terraced front 
yard, and in a very desirable residence 
part of Dayton. This is immate- 
rial, however. The writer financed Mr. 
Dunbar when all others refused. Paul 
often told me that had not “Oak and 
Ivy” been published he would never 
have made another effort to publish his 
first book. “Joggin’ Erlong,” one of his 
best illustrated books of poems, was 
dedicated to the writer. There is no 
higher tribute to his memory than the 
beautiful Dunbar high-school in Wash- 
ington, D, C.—W. L. Blocher, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Seeing Stars from Tree 
In 1889 in the Mariposa group of big 
trees there was one tree that had been 
burned into and up through the center, 








Now Dangerous Varicose Veins 
Can Be Reduced at Home 





This Simple Home Treatment Is ' Giving Amazing Results 





Rub Gently and Upward Toward the 
Heart as Blood in Veins 
Flows That Way 


If you or any relative or friend is 
worried because of varicose veins, or 
bunches, the best advice that anyone in 
the world can give you is to ask your 
druggist for an original two-ounce bot- 





tle of Moone’s Emerald Oil (full strength) 
and apply night and morning to the 
swollen, enlarged veins. Soon you will 
notice that they are growing smallerand 
the treatment should be continued until 
the veins are of normal size. So pene- 
trating and powerful is Emerald Oil that 
even Piles are quickly absorbed. Any 
one who is disappointed with its use 
can have their money refunded. 
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to 60 or 70 feet where it burned off. It 
was well known locally as the telescope 
tree. I havé seen stars by looking up 
through it at mid-day. The opening at 
the base was small, but once inside it 
was quite roomy—in fact Joseph Hart 
and his wife were married inside the 
tree and there were 12 persons in there 
besides the preacher. When two or 
three people stood before the entrance 
one could look up inside the tree and 
plainly see at least two stars. I think 
it is in Fresno county, Cal. Wahwonah, 
on the Merced river, was then the near- 


est station—C. A. Bevans, Hoonah, 
Alaska. 


Storms and Electric Railway 


For the last three summers in this 
section of central Indiana a hailstorm 
has come, completely destroying crops 
and injuring livestock. The section of 
land struck by hail is about three miles 
wide and eight or 10 miles long, lying 
on each side of an electrical railway. 
Is it possible that the electrical railway 
is responsible for the storms?—Mozella 
Hines, Lizton, Ind. 


Bullet Problem 


Will you allow an old subscriber to 
criticize a reply you made to a ques- 
tion in a recent issue? The question 
was: “If a rifle ball moving due east 
meets a cannon ball moving due west, 
and the cannon ball carries the rifle ball 
west with it, will the rifle ball stop to 
reverse its course back with the can- 
non ball?” You reply that the rifle ball 
will have to stop a brief instant before 
starting in the opposite direction, not- 
withstanding the cannon ball continues 
on its original course. Now you must 
be mistaken, as it would be impossible 
for a ball to be at rest even for a frac- 
tion of a second when in front of and 
touching a moving ball. Its direction 
is merely changed, but it does not stop. 
There are other reasons that can be giv- 
en which would show that any different 
answer to the question would involve 
an absurdity.—Melville Smith, Bath, Me. 


HAVE FAITH IN YOURSELF 


Most men go to pieces when they have 
had a few beatings. They wilt. They fade 
away. They crawl into a safe little corner 
and hide while the great rough tide of 
glorious life rushes past them. The fact is 
that defeat is the normal thing in this 
haphazard little world and victory comes 
but seldom. Every victory, usually, is the 
result of a long series of defeats. A man 
must have faith in himself and in what he 
is trying to do. He must say “I can.” He 
must back himself to win. He must bet 
on himself. He must have faith in the 
people he works with. He must believe in 
his team. He must see the better side of 
his co-workers and not think that his own 
point of view is the only right one. He 
must have faith in those great principles 
that make us superior to the animals of 
the forest—to truth, honesty, sympathy, 
justice, progress.—Forbes Magazine. 








A loyal American is one who gets mad 
when an alien cusses the institutions he 
cusses.—Huntington Herald. 








Christmas Greeting Cards 


For discriminating people. Avoid busy ney soiled ordi- 
mary cards. 12 Steel Engraved hand colored cards, beau- 

tiful and a a Fancy lined envelopes. Value $1 $1. i ~ 4 
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paid. F- Kant Clover Studine, Gen. P. O. Box 582, hiew ork 
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ILLINOIS MAN INVENTS 
NEW AUTO GAS SAVER 


Walter Critchlow, 983-W _ street, 
Wheaton, Ill, has patented a new gas 
saver that beats anything ever gotten 
out. With it on Fords show as high as 
61 miles on a gallon. Other makes do 
equally well. This new invention saves 
gas and oil, makes a Ford start instantly 
in any weather and completely de-car- 
bonizes the engine. Mr. Critchlow offers 
1 free to quickly advertise. He also 
wants County and State Distributors 
who can make $500 to $2500 per month. 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
ington, lll., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


is no longer incurable. W.A. Robinson of Sisse- 
on,S.U.,has proven that it is not a real disease 
any mor e than Tape worm isadisease. It is not in 
the blood nor in thesystem but in the intestines. 
His treatment will entirely remove the cause in 30 
days if taken asdirected,so that there will be no 
relapse if the case has not run more than three 
years, the victim hasa fair to good appetite and a 
blood test not lower than 35%, they have eight 
chances in ten to get well. Send tor tesvimonial and 
other literature. 











AMAZING 
Fens eH 
bolishes 
Metal Polish 
R xperience unnecessary. Astonishing new 
St. 2 cleaner for aiiver. copper, brass, nickle, 
wy ~ etc. No liquid. No paste. Clean, dry, floss. 
+] Touch, and articie shines like new, instantly. 
Demonstrations amaze! Everyone a aale. Sell Light- 
ning Polishing Fay and FLOSS ousewives. 
Autoists, Stores, Offices, Factories buy a. quantities 
of both. Sure, bie. @ quick money getters. 
}SAMPLE FREE! Rise Bear 
delay. Clinch your territory Now! write— 


B.D. LIGHTNING CORP. ,1773 Greenleaf Ave. .Chicazo 


All Year Round Sales 


with our big complete guaranteed line. Shirts of all kinds includ 

ing silks, union made work and flannel shirts. overalls, coveralls, 

work pants, play suits, leather coats and vests, flannel blouses and 

lumberjacks. Our Booklet teaches how to make quick, easy sales 

Direct to W ori Full co-operation. Complete selling outfit Freee 
HE NIMROD SHIRT CO. 

4922-28 Hi Ave., Dept. 41, Chicago 


Eq MONEY FOR IDLE TIME !!! 


Boston Maid Froeks for Women and Children--na- 
tionally known-- famously popular. From mill to 
wearer, $3.50 to $20. Great income producers for 
men and women agents. Write for selling outfit. 
BOSWORTH MILLS, A-17, MELROSE, MASS. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your monogram printed on 25 sheets of paper, and name 
and address on 25 envelopes for 50 cents. Cards, en- 
velopes, note, letter or bill heads neatly printed for 
50 CENTS per hundred. C.A.MYERS & SON, 
1126 EAST 2nd STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Mail Order reach 600,000 families with your sales message at 


only 60 cents agate line. Forms close every Mon- 


7 day. Write for sample copy now. J. P. Geiger, 
Advertisers 6538 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE sso pany 


We start you, furnish- 
ing everything. Distributors, Dpt 110.609 Division, Chicago 


Plated BIRTHSTONE RINGS. Price 
Gold Send birthdate and size of ring desired. $1.00 
Barrie & Edelin, 909 Investment Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, Z3:se "wise Western Miner 


Denver, Colo. 
OLD COl NS, Kraus, 400 Chestaut’ Mliwenkes WE: 
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State condition in first letter. 
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Newspaper Views’ 


Boston Transcript—As the prospective 
new governor of Texas is only 33 years old, 
there is a great chance for some woman to 
govern Texas after all. 











Des Moines Register—Someone is always 
describing how the next war will be fought, 
but makes no prediction as to how the war 
debts will be settled. 


Oakland Tribune—A _ psychologist of 
Johns Hopkins university says that the 
mouth is more expressive than the eyes. 
It at least is louder. 


Wall Street Journal—Gravity to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the more currency 
is inflated the lower it falls. 


Bartlesville Enterprise—Most labor trou- 
bles are caused by those who don’t labor. 


New York Evening Post—Crocodiles are 
said to fraternize with the natives on the 
Gold Coast of West Africa. This is all right 
so long as the supply of natives holds out. 


Columbus Dispatch—As soon as all the 
stranded American tourists get out of 
Europe they ought to have room for an- 
other war. 








Atchison Globe—What has become of the 
politician who wouldn’t campaign the coun- 
try districts in an automobile for fear of 
losing votes? 





Pittsburgh Post—A speaker at the piano- 
tuners’ convention declared that three out 
of four such instruments are out of tune. 
Many an individual gets a notion sometimes 
that the whole three are in his immediate 
neighborhood. 





Indianapolis Star—Mussolini is enforcing 
a war bread diet in Italy, a heroic method 
of raising the dough the country needs. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Another reason the 
modern mother has more time for bridge 
is because she doesn’t have to waste any of 
it letting down the hems in the skirts of 
growing daughters. 


New York American—Reformer says there 
aren’t enough manual laborers in congress. 
Well, some of them are pretty good at 
mending fences. 


Nashville Banner—Just a few more days 
and the hopeless baseball enthusiasts will 
be talking about what the Prospects are 
for next year. 


Washington Post— 
A bier, 
A tear, 
Farewell, “Rudie”! 
A pier, 
A cheer, 
Welcome, “Trudie”! 





Kansas City Star—We trust that King 
George’s surrender to the front crease in 
the royal trousers will not cause any of 
our western political candidates to yield 
to the temptation to have their clothes 
pressed, at least until after election. 


London Punch—Mr. Ford has invented a 
new and cheap monoplane. All bolts and 
nuts are said to be fitted with miniature 
parachutes to ensure a safe landing for 
them. 





Lowell Leader—Not the least important 
attractions at the forthcoming agricultural 
fairs will be the political exhibits. 


Dayton News—Smile at the old-time 
preacher if you like, but there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the more people used 
to hear about hell the less of it they raised. 










AG ENTS 22; easily made 
dntroducing CRO O-SHTIMS. Elimi- 
mates shimmy, a steerin ae 
back lash in Ford cars. YOU DON’T SEL 

Have pare. ompete use for THIRTY DAYS 
AT OUR RISK. Wonderful demonstratos 
makes it easy. 


FORDS WONT SHIMMY 


CROST ener ow of agents 
NO-SHIM fer “GK 0 8't" "No. 


are guaran- 
w* eliminate 
i a Fa 
refunded. rite to- 
Installed gay for proposition. 


The AUTOMOTIVE DEVICE Co. 
2484H E. 22nd St.* Cleveland, Ohio 




















years. Sen 
tat b il id, 
watches. se bya ioe pot math or money refunded. 


CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND CO. 





4737 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 


Free Treatment for 


EYE Troubles 


Sufferers from dim or blurred vision, in- 
flamed, weak and watery eyes, burning, - 
smarting or granulated lids, scum and vari- 
ous other eye troubles can obtain a liberal 
test treatment of Eye Ryne Drops absolute- 
ly free and postpaid by writing the Eye 
Ryne Laboratories, 210 W. 8th St., Dept. 
178-B, Kansas City, Mo. As this obligates 
you in no way, write today. 


WHY GET UP NIGHTS? 


FREE FOR KIDNEY 
AND BLADDER WEAKNESS 


Do you know the joy and comfort of a 

night’s sleep? Do you know that neg 

ney and Bladder troubleis pees Stopthat 

backache at once. Send for a FREE supply of 
my Herb treatment and convince yourself. Write 

me Today. FRANK GRANZOW, Mfg. Chem- 

ist, Dept. A, 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, IL 


Farmers’ Relief is in the South 


The long growing season, good soil, plentiful crops, and 
good markets make farming pay. Good roads, schools and 
churches make living pleasant. Picture your home glisten- 
ing white in the sunshine surrounded by beautiful flowers, 
your fields golden in maturing crops and your bank account 
growing with profits from early crops, your children happy 
and healthful. A small cash payment to secure your farm 
and easy payments for the balance. Let me send you reli- 
able information free. Write 

W. E. PRICE, General Immigration Agent, 
Room 600, Southern Railway System, Washington, D.C. 


(@ | TURN HOURS INTO SS 


MEN and WOMEN og it by taking orders for our fast 

selling linens, damasks, bed clothes. towels, handker- 

) sock blankets, art linens, etc. Karn to $75 

weekly easy. Wonderful = ous sells 7 you. No 
experience required. Write 


N it LINENS, Inc., Dept. F. ‘104 Franklin St.. New York 


ae ‘cer Your Shoes FREE 


and make $14 a day besides? No experience needed. Ac- 

tual tailor-made shoes sell themselves. Perfect fit guaran- 

teed. Choice of 55 styles for men and women, made in 24 

different leathers. Complete OUTFIT FREE. 
TAILOR-MADE SHOE SYSTEM 

932 Wrightwood, Dept. J-18925, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT se beforedioclosing inventions. 


Send model or sketch and description of your in- 
vention for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 
Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington. D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED (3300 ricchoae write auc 
Pa. VANN, BOX 3, STATION D, NEW YORK 
EARN $10 DAILY bic chaining 
’ n 
metalware, headlights, chandeliers, stoves. Ontats furnished. Write 
for information. Carter Decie Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New York 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ofall schools sold 
on repurchase basis. Money back guaranteee. Bargain 
(Courses bought) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
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Only One Way 
You Can Get This 
Remarkable Per! 


You must try it FIVE days 
before you can keep it ¢ 


Equal to Any $7 or $8.75 Pen In Quali 
Superior to Any Pen at Any 
Price in Performance 


Only Way to Get It: ‘“ Buy Through One 
Who Owns One”’—or Mail Coupon Below 


| 















‘‘Real 
Writing 
Mileage 
at Last’’ 


J HE man who invented this amazing pen consented 
to let us sell it only under one condition—that we 
work out a plan whereby the price would be within 
the reach of everyone, instead of selling it at $7.00 or 
$8.75, the price of other pens of equal quality. 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable 
pen through the stores. Their profit alone on a $7.00 
or $8.75 pen is more than what you actually pay for 
the POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN. And so we decided 
to let Uncle Sam do the selling for us—through the 
United States mails. 


The Pen That Says ‘‘ Fill Me 
Up!’’ When Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL 
because it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design 
and contains features which are not found in any 
other pen. It is transparent, so you can always see 
when it needs filling. It is self-filling—employs 
entirely new method, the easiest ever devised. H+ 
3 to 4 times more ink than any other self-filling 
Manufactured from same materials as used in ] 
priced pens. Never before have so many ll 
ments and refinements been combined in 
handsome, smooth-writing, never-cloggin 
you will be proud to own and delighted t- 


How to Get the Postc 
SEND NO MONF 


You 
Can 

See 
Right 
Through 
This 
Pen 


y Only 


$450 


Fountain Pen 
Like It 


Read These Remarkable Postal | 
Features 


- it is Transparent—You can always see exactly how m 
ink you’ve got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 

_ It is Unbreakable—yYou can even step on it without! 
juring it. A wonderful pen for lifetime service. 


It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw—Dis, 
14 Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium 

















*, # : it is Self-filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 

. r . ai i a 

-*, Simply fill in and mail the It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink Than Any Other Self-f 

. *, a penny: When you get * 1 Pen—Fill it once a month—and get real “writing milea 

: * will also receive 5 post . And Remember—The materials and workmanship a! 

= + on the purchase price y anteed to be equal or superior to those found in any 

~ rh Postal Pen owne Is pen, whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 or more. 

= Postal *, admire his r sk J 

=Pen Co.,inc. ¢ where thev ou = ° > : l! 

» J ° ~ 

es, Se pee oad st- = Five Days’ FREE Trial! 

. ° can eas } = 

«= 41 Park ° : vk mee ; : ee 

: Row * cards ck Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether j 

= New York City *e the ou men’s or women’s model. Use it five days and if you 4! 

= **, “ds delighted with it, return it and your money will be | see 

= Please send me one Pos- m, 2 refunded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare it will any 

=tal Reservoir Pen, and five “eo, ny pen at any price. Remember the price is low only because ou! 

a. ee | Sees at- sales policy of manufacturer-to-user eliminates all in between 
which I may give away or dis- 4 ee : : Sg tes 

= pose of at 50c each. I will pa on profits, commissions and handling. Send the coup 

*the postman $2.50 upon rece! and learn what real fountain pen satisfaction is. 

= tae pen. If after 5 days’ us to 

2 to return the Postal Pen, 

» refund purchase price. § 

sell have checked [] M 

. en's size ‘end 

° on 

= Namo eocecccee ees day 

: 

~ Address....... . 

s 

* 

= 


°, ee Acuel See 6d RESERVOIR PEN 


heancenunbes Than This POSTAL PEN co., INC., 41 Park Row, Desk 115, New York City 























